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Vol ili AUSTRALIA’S JACK CRAWFORD 
Olume XXTI His square-topped racquet is strung with History. 
(See Sport) 


Number 10 












“Here's one way were 


meeting today’s conditions 


unison.” 


THROUGHOUT the country, executives are pointing to 
Teletypewriter Service as one of their greatest aids 


in getting and handling business. The ability to talk 





in writing with people in distant cities — to ask ques- 
tions and get instant typewritten answers — is of tre- 
mendous value in securing the accurate information 
and quick action so necessary to success today. 

Bauer and Black, manufacturer of surgical dress- 
ings and allied products, has headquarters at Chicago 
and a branch office at New York. To give customers 
the fast deliveries so important in these days of chang- 
ing business conditions, these offices have to operate 
as one. Teletypewriter Service makes this possible. 


Matters of every kind are transmitted, from 






specifications and price lists to traffic data and 


executive instructions, “It helps increase the 


Teletypewriter Service provides 
us with instantaneous written 
communication 
New York and Chicago offices. 
They now operate in clock-like 


says the Vice President 
and General Manager 
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between our 






efficiency of both offices,” says Mr. H. L. Wells, Vice 
President and General Manager, “cuts costs in many 
ways, and lets us give our customers quicker service 
than ever.” 

Teletypewriter Service may be had on a private. 
line basis, with two or more points connected continu 
ously for a stated period each day. Or it may be had 
on an exchange basis, with other subscribers connected 
to your machine at any time you wish — just as tele: 
phone connections are made. Other companies in 
your own line of business are using the service every 
day, profitably and economically. It is entirely post 
ble that your company could do the same. A call to 
the Business Office of your local Bell Company 


will bring a telephone representative at yout 





convenience—with no obligation on your part 
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That’s why Russell Peters, veteran R.F. D. 
Carrier, is driving his Third Plymouthwm 





Vice 


many 


vice 


ivate- 
itinu- 
» had 


ected 


“I didn’t Re-line my Brakes for 35,000 miles... and I start and stop 400 Times a Day” 


“AS dependable as the mails”... that’s a 

comparison to be proud of! And that’s 
why we wanted to talk to Russell Peters, 
veteran R. F.D. Mail Carrier of Hammon- 


until I had put 35,000 miles on my car!” 

He is strong for its pick-up — he has to 
have it to keep to his fixed schedule. He 
likes the way Plymouth tackles any road 


Standard models priced from $445 to $510; 
De Luxe models, $495 to $595. All prices 
F. O. B. subject to change without notice. 

See Plymouth at Chrysler Motors Build- 


e ton, Ne P P z - . P 4: a ; 
tele hi w Jersey, when we heard about ... the way Floating Power engine mount- ‘18, Chicago Century of Progress. 
; is purchase of a new Plymouth. a ge . des 
es in ings rest him as he rides. 
" : by ‘ . . . . 
every anne him with plenty to say. “I had And his car is in use six days a week 
: Prt ani Plymouth in town,” he told us. every week throughout the year—so you $ 
possi: ‘ id I know of five others that have been can be sure Plymouths “take it” or he 
Il to old on my say-so. wouldn’t come back to buy a new one. 7 
a 
“And why shouldn't I recommend Plym- If you'll “look at all three low- priced 
ipany = he went on. “I’ve tested it out cars” you'll see why Mr. Peters gets such AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
out Plenty! I make four hundred stopsaday service. Takea ride in each. It doesn’t cost 
y ~and I didn’t have to re-line my brakes anything — and seeing is believing. 
part. 
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HE LOVED TO HOLD THE 
SPOTLIGHT IN A SALES 


CONVENTION . | 


HE HUNTED A DARK 
CORNER WHEN HE 


TOOK OFF HIS SHOES 


HERE was nothing retiring about Bill 
Jordan. He could hold a roomful 
spellbound with the power of his presence 


and his fluent command of words. But in 
the hotel room after the meeting was over, | 


he was almost furtive when he took off his 
shoes. 

No one was going to see that unwhole- 
some whiteness, that moist and itching 
rawness that he had developed between 
his toes! 


Danger signals—watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
*Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes. 
Moist, red skin, itching cracks, dead-white 
peeling skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that soothing, healing Absorbine Jr. 
quickly kills the germ of “Athlete’s Foot” 
when reached, without harming delicate 
tissues. 


But don’t stop when you get relief. Avoid 
the constant risk of re-infection. In hotel 
bathrooms, in showers and locker-rooms 
—even in your own spotless bathroom, 
this hardy germ lurks and attacks bare 
feet. Even your socks must be boiled 15 
minutes to kill this germ. Keep on using 
Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. At all 
druggists, $1.25. For free sample, write 
W.F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman St., Spring- 


field, Mass. In Canada: Lyman Building, 


Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, aches, 
burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, sunburn, 
sleeplessness 
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Prisoner Daniell 
Sirs: 

' My situation is this. I am held prisoner 
charged with two felonies, growing out of the 
tear gas bombing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Although entirely innocent of any crime, 
the Press, and even Time, has represented me 
as a sort of cross between a radical and an 
anarchist. The only foundation for this is a 
single statement of mine to the effect that I 
approve of the act of which I am accused. 

I resent such a classification for the simple 
reason that my political opinions come from the 
teachings of Christ, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt, rather than from any cess- 
pool of radical fanaticism. 

My approval of the so-cz illed ‘bombing is based 
first, on the 13th, 14th, r5th and 16th verses of 
the 2nd Chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
John.* Secondly it was as effective as an act 
of violence yet caused the destruction of neither 
life nor property. In this respect it is superior 
to the justly praised Boston Tea Party. Finally, 
by being subject to a mild wave of tear gas, I 
believe those in and about the Stock Exchange 
may begin to realize the tremendous amount of 
bitterness which is constantly growing in our 
midst as the result of industrial strikes, and 
agricultural strife... . 

As to my political views, I believe, as did 
Jefferson, that we must annul certain privileges 
‘and instead of an aristocracy of wealth, of 
more harm and danger than benefit to society 
to make way for) an aristocracy of virtue and 
talent.” 

EUGENE S. DANIELL Jr. 

Tombs’ Prison 

New York City 

* .. and Jesus w 

{nd found in the 
and heep and doves, 
sitting: 

And when he had made a scourge of small 
cords, he drove them all out of the temple and 
the sheep, and the oxcn, and poured out the 
changers’ money and overthrew the tables; 

And said unto them that sold doves, Take these 
things hence; and make not of my Father’s house 
an house of merchandise. 

There is no record 
Stock Exchange Building 
been a holy temple.—Eb. 


ent up to Jerusalem, 
temple those that sold oxen 
and the changers of money 


the New York 


ever having 


T Daw re 
Unused Posters 
Sirs: 

May I suggest to the 
use for unused NRA 
Michaelmas? Vhy not 
Again’’? 


“Brain Trust” a possible 
posters four years come 


Vominate Roosevelt 


WILLIAM LYNCH VALLEE 
New York City 
Unpaid Cantor 
Sirs 
REGARDING YOUR 
WEEK’S ISSUE STATING I 
THE GOLDMAN SACHS SUIT 
ADVISED THAT I AM NOT RECEIVING 
ONE CENT STOP I HAVE JUST BEEN IN- 
FORMED THAT THE ONLY DISTRIBUTION 
OF MONEY WILL BE TO THE LAWYERS 
AS USUAL STOP CONTRARY TO YOUR 
STORY I AM PREPARING TO BEGIN SUITS 


ARTICLE IN THIS 
HAD SETTLED 
PLEASE BE 








AGAINST EACH INDIVIDUAL DIRECTOR 
OF THE GOLDMAN SACHS CORPORATION 
STOP MANY STOCKHOLDERS ARE Now 
UNDER IMPRESSION THAT I HAVE 
BENEFITED FINANCIALLY ACCORDING 
TO YOUR STORY AND IT IS FOR Thuis 
REASON THAT I WOULD DEEPLY Ap. 
PRECIATE YOUR PRINTING MY DENIAL 
THANKS 

Eppie CANTOR 
Calif. 


——-¢ —— 


Cremation of Care 
Sirs: 

In the Aug. 14 issue of Time, 
made in the article regarding the 
Jinks of San _ Francisco’s 
Bohemian Grove. TIME reported the holding 
of the “Burial of Care.” Bohemians, world over, 
will recognize this as an error, 

The highly dramatic ceremony, 
the opening of the Grove each year, 
the “Cremation of Care.” It 
destruction of the arch-enemy 
beset many men these days. 

Bohemia has built a_ beautiful 
Grove. Sculptor Haig Patigian designed the 
altar at one extremity of this lake, which is an 
heroically shaped Owl—the- Club’s _ insignia 
(“Weaving spiders come not here’). Here the 
captured effigy of care is oared from across the 
lake in a medieval barge, and laid on a funeral 
pyre, where amidst much colorful ritual, he is 
cremated, to bother man no more—until next 
year. He is not buried. 

C. ELtswortH WYLIE 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

So secretive is the Bohemian Club about 
its Grove and the doings there, small won- 
der if errors crept into TrMe’s account— 
Ep. 


Los Angeles, 


an error was 
Annual High 
Bohemian Club at 


symbolizing 
is known as 

symbolizes the 
“care,” who has 


lake in its 


Hiawatha Department 
Sirs: 

(Hiawatha department): 

“When U. S. brewers were dusting 
plants for beer’s return, they were 
that draught beer would be banned 
they bought by the trainload, but ke 
neglected to order. .. .” 

rime, Aug. 
Drawing apart from the scurry 
Time’s busy office. 
A staffi-writer sets himself 
the events of a fortnight, 
Scanning the news of the world, and review- 
ing the progress of Commerce. 
First at the top of the sheet he 
words “‘Business and Finance,” 
Then shutting his eyes for a 
templates Infinite Distance. 
His subject is somewhat mundane, 
the hand of a master | 
Even an earthy thing glows; his words 
twine themselves into garlands 
Meet for the lute of a minstrel, flowing 
metrical cadence. 
Hardly his hands touch the 
springs into beauteous being 
A line that must live through the 
fading, mellifluous, golden: 
“Bottles they bought by the 
kegs they neglected to order.” 


Dovuc.as G. McPHEE 


off their 
convinced 
Bottles 


gs they 


21, p. 38 
and bustle of 


down to survey 


types the 
time, he con 


but under 


keys when there 
ages, un- 
trainload, but 


Berkeley, 


Calif. 
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TIME 


Will your children be able to 


choose the work in which they will 
have the best chance for success? 


———* > 
me _ 


SK that small boy of yours 
today what he is going to 
be when he grows up. You 
may smile indulgently when he 
lls you proudly the kind of 
hero he intends to be. You may 
wonder whether he would get 
the most out of life in business, 
ina profession, or as an expert 
nsome particular line in which 
jou are interested. 


but one thing is sure. He will 
ind himself, more surely and 
nore quickly, if he has an ade- 


wate education before he goes 
work than if forced to com- 


lete needed education after 
working hours. 


lhe boy who has not had suffi- 
‘ent training may be denied 
‘mployment for which he has 
‘dural inclination. Oftentimes 











METROPOLITAN LIFE 





he is told he is lucky to get any 
kind of work. If he would win 
a high place in one of the pro- 
fessions, he will have a hard 
struggle without university 


training. 


In laying out your Program of 
Protection which provides finan- 
cial safety for your wife and a 
future income for yourself, are 
you making sure that your chil- 
dren will have a better chance 
to succeed, thanks to an as- 
sured education? 


You can own, by making small 
monthly payments, a policy 
which will do just that—assure 
your children of the education 
you want them to have. Ask a 


Metropolitan Field-Man about 
the Education Policy—or mail 
the coupon. 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 


—pay off mortgages 


inaemnilying them against the loss 
of key-n en 
—provide group protection for em- 
/ 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 
—provide income on account of dis- 


ability resulting from personal ac- 


cident or sickness. 
Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 


$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 
The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 


a WT Yo 
Ps a 
Metropolitan Life ~F 4) 3 


Insurance Company, 
] Madison Avenue, = (T) 
New York, N. Y. 


With no obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad to 
have details regarding 
your Education Policy. 
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| Operatic Indian 66 
Sirs: 

In your interesting article a few weeks ay 
about Oils and Opera referring to the opera 
Aida that was produced in Tulsa, the most jp. 
teresting part was left out. Mr. Carlo Edwards 
it is true, directed the Opera Aida, but the firs: 
opera produced by the Tulsa Civic Opera was 
La Bohéme, directed by an Indian woman. This 
woman, a Chickasaw, Daisy Maud Underwood, js 
a real Indian princess, her name being Prip- 
cess Pakanli. She, with the aid of Hugh Sandidge 
veteran operatic tenor of Memphis, Tenn., worked 
for two years under the most adverse conditions 
to get opera started in Oklahoma. She jg 4 
graduate of the New England Conservatory with 
a great voice and wonderful ability as a musiciar 
I think that this makes the production of opera 
in Oklahoma more remarkable, its being pre 
duced the first time by a native Indian. This js 
due her as she struggled so long to get 
started. 


It 





Howarp Lawson 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ee 
750° Below Zero 
Sirs: 

rhen there is the story of the old farmer, wh 
when the family clock by some disarrangement 
struck 13, remarked that he had never known it 
to be so late before. It will be new to our 
physicists that the surface temperature of Saturn 
is about 750° below zero Centigrade, so far 
below the accepted determination of the abso- 
lute zero at 273° (Time, Aug. 21, p. 34). 


Joun A. Wurtr 





New York City 

The typographically correct tempera- 
ture of Saturn: minus 150° C.—Ep. 

NY: EE 
Divine Believers 
Sirs: 

Re Article about Father Divine—Aug. 7 
TIME: 

Father Divine is God! and anyone who op- 
poses God cuts himself off from Life, for He is 
Life. 

Have been a constant reader of Time, and am 
amazed beyond words that anyone so utterly ig- 
norant of facts should be permitted to write an 
article for general circulation. The statements 
are both untrue and misleading. 

Father’s followers are now numbered by the 
million and comprise nearly as many of the so- 
called “white” race as the so-called “black” race. 

. . . L happen to be of the “white” race but | 
am glad that I have been sufficiently meek and 
lowly to recognize my God, even in this humble 
form which all must recognize eventually. 

Y Ww ° You may immediately jump to the conclusion 
our teeth SO much hiter, your that I can tear but I ‘believe that a million or 

so more of His followers will also have something si - 

to say to T1imE about this article, and they cant CHE 


breath SO uch Sweeter Picanto ANNA WHEELER . Legis 
Seattle, Wash. Ancien C) 
° . ‘ of the Fac 


of Paris, D 


Most of the women (and very critical wom- statement must be true. The fact that they | Sirs: 

en they are, too) who use Listerine Tooth pay only 25¢ for Listerine Tooth Paste, POL cy It might interest you to know that inso- 9 <p 
Ss Le e 4 £7 : ar as this particular appeal to decency is con- isphysicia 

Paste offer this interesting comment. thus saving approximately $3.00 a year | cerned you are not dealing merely with an in- ) 


n) 


significant little colored man and his colored most 1m po 

followers or “blackamoors” as you choose to in Franc 
- ~ ae. s : ‘rance,. 
refer to them, and as Father Divine and His Ance 
followers might appear to you, but rather this “Constip: 
able that I wouldn't use any other. Won't you try a tube? Lambert Pharmacal | is addressed to you from and on behalf of those ledy—prod 
of your fellowmen who are considered as “white, ‘wor 4 

and who believe incidentally that no man 1s 4 n-out 
credit to any so-called race or color until he is “It is we 
first a gentleman. ordi 
‘ R : . “Aes ° inar m 

when you consider that more than 2,000,000 At last! Bristles can't come out! By way of assuring you that this letter « Peat y < 
z not come from a crank merely, but that it 1s feating dig 
written in all sincerity by one who means W nal maladie: 
in preference to more costly dentifrices, the U. S. PAT. No. 1472165) see the issue through to a conclusion, I ig Fd cuuse they u 

that it has been my privilege to deliver Fatt 


Divine’s message to thousands in the Sr And he con 
Northwest since December of last year. uring . hy 
: “pg : ° anne « eS east. 
December I visited Father Divine personally 4 Re y t 
ascertained by observation and experience \™ Kstines... 
He is doing; and 


exact nature of the work Ng; nthe gastr 
co-operation with Him and the Principle able S 

cated by Him I have been able to witness able tonic eft 
duplication in some measure ol His wonder 
works in the form of apparently miraculous ne " 
ing of all manner of physical disease as Wem . edcomple 
the more remarkable moral and_ spiritual lt should be yo 
formation and regeneration in the hearts, your; » 
minds and bodies and lives of those who hav’ Mur intestit 


; 
received the Message in this part of te ¢ leischma 
try _ th 

If your apology is not forthcoming by %¢ Me bowels a 


“It cleans so much better, makes my O©V€T 5OF varieties, 1s incidental. 


teeth so much whiter and breath so agree- Results are what you are interested in. 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


What more honest, more practical com- 


ment could be made about a dentifrice? And 
} 


‘oes 


women have chosen Listerine Tooth Paste PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH BRUSH with PERMA-GRIP 


Furry tot 
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oer 


Complained of 
coated. Compl 


appetite. 
in increas} 


My diagnosis 
Her system 
the verge ° 


CHEVALIER of the 
Legion of Honor and 
Ancien Chef de Clinique 
ofthe Faculty of Medicine 
ofParis, Dr. Agasse-Lafont 
isphysician to many of the 
mostim portant personages 
inFrance. He states:— 

“Constipation poisons the 
body—produces that chronic 
‘worn-out’ feeling. 

“It is well known that the 
ordinary measures used in 
treating digestive and intesti- 
nal maladies are often disappointing, be- 
cause they upset the system generally.’’ 
And he continues: “ My advice is to eat 
sh yeast. It gently stimulates the in- 
tstines.... strengthens them... It acts 
mthe gastric juices... It has a remark- 
ible tonic effect on the system as a whole.” 
Furry tongue—bad breath—a_blein- 
shed complexion ...any of thesesymptoms 
should be your signal to start to stimulate 
our intestinal tract with fresh yeast. 

Feischmann’s Yeast not only makes 
the bowels and stomach more active. It 


young girl - 


I prescribed 
atives- Her 


regular. 
and more ene 


TIME 


‘That Co ated lon 


indicate sevvous 


gue ma 
trouble 


99 


explains Dr. Eoovarp AGasse-LAFonrt, 
famous Paris Specialist 


ice worker. 
over-fatigue- Tongue 
exion blotchy ne 
Had been taking laxa 

ng doses,» for asain 
-intoxication-: 
she was on 


an off 


s was auto- 
was so toxic 
e a breakdown. 
yeast - forbade 1ax- 

” : ame 

+ mination beca 
ye she was stronger 
han in years: 


In a mon 
rgetic t 


e-Lafont, of Paris) 


(Dr. Agass 


THE ABOVE CASE RECORD is from 


the files of Dr. Agasse-Lafont, one of France’s 
leading specialists on stomach and intestines. 


also and softens the body’s 


wastes so they can be easily “passed.” 


moistens 


Thus, Fleischmann’s Yeast acts to clear 
out harmful waste poisons—to “tone”— 
to purify. And a healthier looking tongue 
—a better digestion—and abundant new 
energy should be your rewards! 

Fleischmann’s Yeast, you know, 
is the ove food that is extremely rich 
in the three vitamins, B, G and D— 
elements we all need. 

So start now... to enjoy the 
health you’ve been missing. Just 


> 


**T couldn’t eat and I felt 
tired all of the time’’ 


‘ “T went on a diet to re- 
duce,’’ writes Jane Hol- 
brook of Portland, Ore. 

a a oe “LT reduced all right, but 

lost all my energy, too— 

felt tired, headachy all 
the time... One evening 

I heard about Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast over the 

radio—tried it. In two 
weeks I felt better. My 
appetite picked up. The 
sluggishness disappeared 
arid the headaches left.”’ 


A, 


t 


eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily 

plain, or in a third of a glass of water— 
before meals, or between meals and at 
bedtime. You can get it at grocers, res- 
taurants and soda fountains. Write for 
booklet. Dept. YP-16,Standard Brands 
Inc., 691 Washington Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for health is 
sold only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It's yeast in 
its fresh, effective form—the kind 
wy world-famous doctors recommend. 


* Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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next a delegation of Father Divine’s followers 


from this section of the country will be en route 

4 . € to New York with the intention of calling upon 
you, or whoever may be responsible for this mis. 

iy representation. The Western people like to deal 


with their fellowmen face to face anyhow, & 
cially when a question of honor is involved. 


Ross Hu MBLE 
Everett, Wash. 


§ h at Sirs: ' 
Mr. & Mrs. M. J. Divine are highly 


respected by tens of thousands and may I jp 

form you that something like seven million 
people have come under his influence. . . . 

It may be true that when you were investigat. 

ing this man you found what appeared to be 

H F AT S 8 7 G A S excitement and apparent confusion, but this js 

a rather common thing among people of that 

color, and it is quite possible they are a bit 

noisy in their acclaim of the one who brought 

about their deliverance from a life of shame, 

“in many cases.” I say that such an influence in 

any community is a mighty good thing, and even 

a M1 though a bit noisy, it should be tolerated with 

a great degree of sympathy. ... 

Father Divine refuses all money in every way. 
People by the thousands have tried to give him 
money, for the benefits they have received by and 
from his teaching and his wonderful ministry of 


love, yet he positively refuses all money, .., 

I belong as a race to the “white” and still in 
God there is no color, and in Father Divine’s 
meetings, you will discover that wonderful spirit 


of love and tolerance and color is never spoken 


of. 


J. CarLtton HOLLENBECK 
b e ‘ The United Society of Truth Students 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Sirs: 
. Meetings continue at all local Kingdoms, 
even at School Street in Newark. In the last 


two years his movement has become active in 
; many States and foreign countries. . 
All of Father Divine’s adherents, including the 


Manhattan cooks referred to, believe implicitly 
and specifically that he manifests all the money 
he needs for his personal uses and for whomever 
he chooses to help from the invisible dimension, 
and that he manifests it in his pocket instan 
taneously as he chooses. .. . 





Bias are many types of “automati ing’’ atel . . You will find Father Divine and_his 
Ag si — - heating fara’ complete y disciples sincere and intellectually honest and not 


automatic, others “automatic” in name and little else. he alone but a number of his followers have testi- 
| fied that they personally had manifested money as 


Your task is to select, first, the fuel and then the equipment which Father Divine does. It is truly wonderful! 


° ° ° . . “ARNEGIE }, PULLEN 
will give you the most unqualified satisfaction. CARNEGIE W os ULLE 
o-worker 
° ” . . New York City 
Gas—ideal household servant—is the right choice for fuel. 

Noiseless ... clean, generating no dust, ashes, grime, or odor shave Satlowed ble addresses See 
-.. delivered by pipe as needed, with no storage problem eee | Seattle paper, for over a year, and have onl) 
and responding to mechanical control with a promptness and found the purest Truth contained in them; p ing 
° ° * his people, and all people toward a clean 
accuracy not possible with other fuels—gas should unquestion- righteous life. The audience there may ee 
, ay. 8 S, ir f t that is 

ably be your first choice. bit noisy sometimes, in their fervor but tha 


not criminal, and in time will quiet down. 
E. A. DREXLER 


Sirs: 


By bringing boiler, burners, and all control mechanisms into a San Francisco, Calif. 
single unified and balanced unit-design, Bryant has made the a Esse Soft as 
cost of using this admittedly ideal fuel thoroughly practical in ny ails ' 


both large and small houses. Mrs. Gotpa WILSON stro 
New York City 
Bryant Unified Design is available in equipment for steam, —_ HE soft. 


vapor, and hot water heating; and air-conditioning. The ScotTis: 
Bryant Dualator Prepared-Air Equipment can be used with ] M Li nore absor 
and operated by a steam heating plant. The Weekly Newsmag ‘rong. They 


‘ (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off Tough and 
Write THE BRYANT HEATER CO. staat acide: ai 
17806 St. Clair Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio Managing Editor: John S. Man, F. Buse Washroo 


Associates: John Shaw Billings, oities 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, cates Ss. ‘i < prised to fi 
A borough, Manfred Gottfried, Fran orris, ran ke lin 
Use the coupon and get the latest facts. Check the é cis de N. Schroeder, Myron Weiss, ' och ne en, fi 
methods of heating in which you are interested. 4 tributors: Elizabeth. Armstrong, Cat " Jl » snugly at 
3 Bryant Gas Boilers liett Jr., David Cort, Washington dg ’ 
3 ' : David W. Hulburd Jr., Hubert Kay, ews, al 
R 


0 , ee Equipment Lydgate, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, 


) Warm Air Furnaces D. Paine Jr., Cecilia A’ Schwind, S. J. Wool 
} The Dualator Prepared-Air equipment for use Correspondence pertaining to editorial conte! So t-} 
with a steam heating plant should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Ye = 
0 Gas Conversion Burners for use in your present Subscription rates: One year in the ( ae 
heating equipment possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, $€ . 
Changes of address: Two weeks notice 
quired for change of address. When order rr 
} ae) ear i ee - change, please give both the new address am 


old address. 4 os You 
: Lets the pup he your furnace man Address all correspondence regard wast r Hane 

City ee sds MI an 2, “ tion, index, binders, bound volu Bc | First t 
Copyright 1933, The Bryant Heater Co. 1 lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Str et, Chicago, ? 0 
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The extra stretch makes it fit 
snugly into the hollows of the 
hand ...It dries like cloth! 


/ 


New Cloth-like Towel 
s-t-1-e-t-c-h-e-s almost 2 inches 


Soft as linen—yet tough and And the man who pays the towel bills 


strong even when wet is equally gratified. . 
For one soft-weve ScotTissue Towel 
ie soft-weve process, which makes does the job—instead of several. 
ScotTissue Towels softer and 20% Figuring on the basis of cost per 
nore absorbent, also makes them very person per year, purchasing agents find 
tong. They have 50% greater “‘stretch.”” that soft-weve ScotTissue Towels make 
Tough and strong, even when wet. possible substantial savings. 

Washroom users are pleasantly sur- Convince yourself. Make the “stretch 
mised to find a tissue towel that feels _ test.” We'll send you a free trial packet 
x linen, fits the contours of the hand of soft-weve ScotTissue Towels. Mail 
0 snugly and dries like cloth. the coupon today. 


Yft-Weve Scof lissue Towels 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pennsylvania 


Your Hands are the ame ait 
First to Touch Them! City 





Plenty for everybody. The supply never runs out in 
rush hours. So inexpensive, everybody gets a fresh 
one every time. 














“SO SMOOTH! I never knew a car could be so 
silent, so effortless . . . so delightfully easy to handle.” 





“STOPS ON A DIME! Until you try hydraulic 
brakes you can’t imagine how much surer and softer 
they are.” 


vas “Frankly, I thought that all 


< automobiles were more or less 
alike today. 


“Mechanical terms and features... 
claims for this and claims for that 
. all meant little to me. 


“But I do believe my own eyes and ears. 

So I took my favorites out on the road 
. compared them carefully . . . and 

I'm going to buy a Chrysler. 

“A Chrysler in action has a charm all 

its own. It floats along so silently. It 


CHRYSLER * 


TIME 





“WHAT A PICK-UP! Feel that Chrysler get up 


and go... smooth as silk, silent as a ghost.” 


"Oo 
a 


handles so effortlessly. It has so much 
extra capacity to do difficult things with 
disarming ease. 


“T like the easy starting of a Chrysler... 
you simply touch your foot to the accel- 
erator and the engine goes. I like the 
ease of shifting gears . . . the ease of 
steering . . . the ease of braking . . . the 
security you feel in those luxurious 


bodies of strong steel. 


“I know we'll be a lot happier with a 
Chrysler. It’s our kind 
of car. 


“And the grandest part 
of it is . a Chrysler 


costs so i.:. : today that 
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“LOOK AT THAT SPEEDOMETER! I never 


dreamed we were up to 85. How easily this car does 
everything!”’ 


H, HOW I WANT THAT CAR! It’s so good looking and grand to drive. There’s no car quite like 
Chrysler! And imagine buying a sedan like this big 90 horsepower Royal Eight for only $925 


(special equipment optional at ad litional cost). 


you just can’t afford to buy a less 
satisfactory car. 


“A Chrysler Six sedan for $785—the 
Royal Eight for $925—is a real piece 
of good news. If you want to know 
just how big a value Chrysler is, 
follow my example . . . take a Chrysler 
out on the road !”’ 


* * * 


CHRYSLER SIX SEDAN $785 83 horsepower, 
117-inch wheelbase, six body types, $745 to $945. 

ROYAL EIGHT SEDAN $925 90 horsepowet, 
120-inch wheelbase, six body types, $895 to $1125. 

IMPERIAL EIGHT SEDAN $1295 108 horse- 
power, 126-inch wheelbase, five body types, $1275 
to $1495. 

CUSTOM IMPERIAL SEDAN $2895 135 horse 
power, 146-inch wheelbase, six body types, $2895 
to $3595. 
All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit. (Special equip 
ment extra). 
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THE PRESIDENCY 





Neighbors 
My old friends and all my neighbors of 
old Dutchess County! . . . It is, I think, 





just 23 years ago that I chanced to be in 
Poughkeepsie on a very hot Saturday 
norning in August. In front of the court- 
jouse I ran across a group of friends of 
mine... . They kidnapped me—one of 
the first cases of deliberate kidnapping on 
rcord—and took me out to the police- 
men’s picnic. On that joyous occasion of 
cams and sauerkraut and real beer I made 
ny first speech and I have been apologiz- 
ing for it ever since. 

We have been extending to our national 
life the old principle of the local com- 
nunity, the principle that no individual 
nan, woman or child has a right to do 
things that hurt their neighbors. ... In 
the old days it was unfair to our neigh- 
bors to allow our cattle to roam on their 
land. When we got into great cities it 
became unfair to maintain a pigsty on 
Vain Street. It became unfair to our 
wighbors if we sought to make unfair 
profits from monopolies in things that 
cverybody had to use. ... It was not 
oir to our neighbors to let anybody hire 
their children when they were little bits 
{ things. — 

Now the extension of the idea of not 
hurting our neighbors is recognized as no 
ufringement of personal liberty. It is no 
nore a restriction to tell a man that he 
mst pay adequate wages than it is to tell 
him he must not hire child labor. 

We in Washington are seeking de finitely 
0 imcrease the purchasing power of the 
ution. We are definitely succeeding. The 
lownhill drift of America has definitely 
tuned and become the upward surge of 
\merica. . . . The people, through gov- 
mment, are extending as a permanent 
rt of American life—and not just for 
ne year or two—their insistence that in- 
‘viduals and associations of individuals 
‘all cease doing many things that have 
ten hurting their neighbors in bygone 
ays... . That all ties in with the old 
‘ome of good neighbors. What is good 
‘my neighbors is good for me. 

Thus did President Roosevelt address 
me 5,000 of his Dutchess County neigh- 
ws gathered on the Vassar College cam- 
us at Poughkeepsie last week. Stubbornly 
‘publican, most of them had voted 
Sunst him in the Presidential election. 
‘ww they more than made up for it by 
tkoming him home with warm enthu- 
‘ism, cheering him again & again. 

(Son Elliott, 22, joined the “Writing 

‘osevelts” last week when in Los An- 
tees he became aviation editor at $200 
"week for William Randolph Hearst's 























































Universal Service. No flyer, Hearstling 
Roosevelt has puttered around airplane 
engines, briefly managed a dinky air line 
in Southern California before getting his 
divorce. Of aviation he wrote as a layman 
to laymen, amateurishly twanging the 
Hearst harp for larger U. S. air defenses. 
@ Swallowed up in last week’s hurricane 
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RAYMOND MOLEY 
“The regret 


(See col. 3) 


is absent.” 


(see p. 10) was the sloop Postscript 
manned by three young Manhattan neigh- 
bors of President Roosevelt. Out of Man- 
asquan, N. J. for Nantucket had sailed 
Pierre Irving, 21, great-grandnephew of 
Washington Irving, and the Niles Broth- 
ers, John, 23, and Charles, 16, sons of 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








Dr. Walter Niles who lives around the 
corner from the President on East 64th 
Street. The seagoing President ordered 
the Coast Guard specially mobilized to 
search for these neighbors. 

@ Secretary of the Treasury Woodin was 
an overnight guest at Hyde Park. He as- 
sured newshawks that currency inflation 
was not even being contemplated at pres- 
ent. Another Presidential visitor was 
Budget Director Douglas who was _in- 
structed to keep regular 1935 government 
costs below $2,500,000,000. A third caller 
was Governor Montagu Norman of the 
Bank of England, escorted by Governor 
Harrison of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Last week Britain ceased peg- 
ging the pound (see p. 14). 

@ To speed up his National Recovery 
Program President Roosevelt directed 
R. F. C. Chairman Jesse Jones to plan a 
temporary extension of Federal credit 
through the banks to NRA members to 
tide them over the period between in- 
creased overhead and increased income. 
Chairman Jones hustled back to Wash- 
ington to work on the proposal. 


——— — 


Moley Out 


When Raymond Moley, 46-year-old 
Professor of Public Law at Columbia 
University, stepped into the State Depart- 
ment as an Assistant Secretary on March 
4, he was widely acclaimed as President 
Roosevelt’s closest, most trusted economic 
adviser, the head Brain Truster who had 
shaped his winning campaign, a mighty 
power in the New Deal. When after six 
months he stepped out of the sub-Cabinet 
last week, the country hardly needed to 
be told why. 

Dr. Moley’s resignation was the first 
major break in the President’s Washington 
lineup. Vincent Astor, rich young Roose- 
velt friend, took Dr. Moley off the Ad- 
ministration’s hands by opportunely an- 
nouncing plans for a 5¢ political weekly 
(as yet unnamed) and making the 
outgoing Assistant Secretary of State its 
editor. Other sponsors of the magazine 
were Mrs. Mary Harriman Rumsey, NRA 
Consumer Board chief, her brother Wil- 
liam Averell Harriman, Union Pacific 
board chairman, and Virgil V. McNitt of 
McNaught Syndicate who was to be execu- 
tive editor. The weekly will support and 
expound the New Deal’s politics and 
economics “in plain square-toed English,” 
according to Publisher Astor who said he 
and Dr. Moley had been concocting the 
magazine for months. Each week since 
June Dr. Moley has been writing a rather 
stuffy syndicate article called “The State 

of the Union.” For months the Adminis- 
tration has felt an acute need for a party 
organ to spread its gospel. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


The formalities of the Moley resigna- 
tion were conducted in an Alphonse & 
Gaston atmosphere at Hyde Park. Wrote 
Dr. Moley to the President: “The regret 
that I shall otherwise experience at sever- 
ing my official tie with your administra- 
tion is absent on account of the fact that 
this new work permits me not only to 
further the ideals common to us both but 
to continue to enjoy friendly association 
with you. ...I1 pledge you my active 
and continued support of the ideals to 
which you have given such a hopeful and 
auspicious realization. . .. I regard this 
present opportunity to edit a national 
weekly as opening the door to a most im- 
portant means of furthering these ideals.” 

Addressing him as “Dear Raymond,” 
the President replied: “It is with a sense 
of deep personai regret that I accept your 
resignation... . You have rendered a 
very definite service to your country. ... 
The ending of our official relations will 
in no way terminate our close personal 
association. . . . Every good wish and my 
affectionate regards.” 

Dr. Moley denied, and so did Secretary 
of State Hull, that the resignation re- 
sulted from bad blood between them. But 
every one remembered how, in the open- 
ing days of the Administration, the Assist- 
ant Secretary, as the President’s personal 
representative in the State Department, 
far outshone the Secretary in the head- 
lines; how Dr. Moley called at the White 
House morning, noon & night, was a mem- 
ber of the exclusive Roosevelt bedside 
Cabinet; how he, an economic nationalist, 
clashed with internationalist Secretary 
Hull before, during and after the World 
Economic Conference, to which Moley’s 
visit as the President’s “messenger boy” 
was pompously over publicized. Back in 
the U. S. Dr. Moley discovered that his 
conspicuousness had produced a sour pub- 
lic effect. No longer was he welcomed at 
the President’s bedside before breakfast. 
The spotlight had shifted to General John- 
son and NRA, leaving Dr. Moley no more 
important as an active adviser than a 
dozen other sub-Cabinet officials. When 
Secretary Hull got back from London all 
primed to resign, President Roosevelt 
pacified him by transferring Assistant Sec- 
retary Moley to the Department of Jus- 
tice to conduct a crime survey. As the 
State Department was obviously not big 
enough for both men, the President de- 
cided Dr. Moley was the least essential. 


WOMEN 


Pilgrimage’s End 

With the return to Manhattan last week 
aboard the S. S. Washington of 160 Gold 
Star mothers and veterans’ widows, the 
War Department completed its three- 
year program of pilgrimages for these 
women to A. E. F. cemeteries. Since Con- 
gress authorized the sentimental ex- 
cursions and appropriated $5,500,000 to 
cover all expenses, the War Department 
has conducted a total of 6,674 pilgrims 
across the Atlantic and back. Its invita- 
tion for a free trip was declined by 9,812 
mothers and widows. 


ARMY & NAVY 
General Shift 


Major Generals in command of Army 
Corps areas seldom stay long in one place. 
Their routine is to spend four years at 
home stations, three in foreign posts, 


then home again. The War Department 
wants them to get familiar with all U. S. 
fortifications. In a general shakeup of 


= 











International 
GENERAL PARKER 
For Manila: Smith’s most beauteous. 


corps commanders last week the depart- 
ment announced these shifts: 

Major General Frank Parker, now in 
charge of the 6th Corps Area (Chicago), 
to command the potent Philippine Depart- 
ment. Dapper, diplomatic General Parker 
achieved a brilliant War record as com- 
mander of the First Division in the 
Argonne. South Carolina-born and social- 
ly inclined, he did much to revive the 
social life of Chicago’s Fort Sheridan. 
With his wife and one of his daughters, 
Anne (who was last year voted the most 
beautiful girl at Smith College), he will 
sail for Manila next month. 

Major General Ewing E. Booth, 
commander of the Philippine Department, 
to command the gth Corps Area (San 
Francisco). Also a War hero (Marne, St. 
Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne), onetime deputy 
Chief of Staff, General Booth is fair- 
headed, slight, bubbling with nervous 
energy. He is noted for loyalty to his 
subordinates. 

Major General Preston Brown, com- 
mander of the Panama Canal, to succeed 
General Parker in the Chicago area. An 
efficient “old school” soldier, General 
Brown is blunt, bald-pated, muscular. 
Son of an Army colonel, he went to Yale, 
got his appointment to West Point while 
serving as an enlisted man in the regular 
army. His successor in the Panama De- 
partment is Major General Harold Ben- 
jamin Fiske who was last week promoted 
from brigadier and shifted from command 
of the Atlantic sector to command of the 
whole department. 


Large-boned, calm Major General Eq. 
win Baruch Winans, sportsman and go 
cialite, commander of the 8th Corps Area 
(San Antonio), to duty with the General 
Staff in Washington. Son of a Michigan 
governor, he has the bearing and manners 
of a country gentleman. 


Major General Frank Ross McCoy, 
commander of the First Cavalry Division 
in Texas, to be commander of the 7th 
Corps Area (Omaha). General McCoy is 
diplomatic but loves a fight. Once when 
a Southern professor heckled him during 
a speech at Georgia’s Mercer University, 
he retorted: “There are ladies here, but 
I would be glad to argue with you-o 
have a discussion with you—or have a 
fight with you.” He is one of the few fight- 
ers of San Juan Hill still on the active list 
At that battle, wounded in the leg, he was 
treated by his brigade commander, who 
was also a doctor. They became fast 
friends. General McCoy married his niece, 
was his aide-de-camp in Cuba and the 
Philippines. The man _ was General 
Leonard Wood. Famed as a trouble- 
shooter, General McCoy was sent to 
supervise the Nicaraguan _ presidential 
election of 1928, went to Manchuria with 
Lord Lytton’s League of Nations con- 
mission. 

Major General Johnson Hagood, con- 
mander of the Omaha area, to command 
the 8th Corps Area (San Antonio). He is 
small, young-looking, cerebral, likes golf 
and bridge. Critical, deep-thinking (he 
used to teach philosophy at West Point) 
he startled the War Department last April 
by announcing before the House Military 
Affairs Committee that the Army was too 
complex and top-heavy, that the War De- 
partment should be demilitarized and 
given the status of a civil bureau. 


CATASTROPHE 


$15,000,000 Storm 


Somewhere in the Atlantic Ocean eas! 
of the West Indies fortnight ago a mass 
of hot air began to rise to cooler levels 
made heavy rain clouds. Strong South- 
west winds hit them, piled them up into 
a storm, drove them forward, spun them 
round & round. Out of this counter 
clockwise rotation with a deep low pres 
sure area at its core was gradually born 
tropical hurricane which with a yell 0! 
fury headed northwest toward the U. 5. 
coast line 1,000 miles away. As it skirted 
south of Bermuda it kicked up enormous 
seas, sent Bermudians scurrying to cover 
kept three large liners from putting in 4 
Hamilton. As it thundered along under a 
black sky, it built up fresh strength from 
its own incessant whirling. 

Meanwhile the weather was playing 4 
different set of tricks over Labrador 
There a high pressure area created an at 
mospheric trough down which whistled 3 
dry northeast storm right across the pat! 
of the oncoming hurricane, The nott!: 
easter smote hardest along the New Jet 
sey shore on a Sunday. Holiday fishe™ 
men had their craft capsized by the o™ 
slaught of wind and wave, were dragee! 
to safety by alert, courageous Coast 
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a 
Guardsmen. Eight lives were lost, among 
them some of the oldest and ablest fishing 
skippers along the coast. Week-end trip- 
pers at Atlantic City were banged and buf- 
feted. At Lewes, Del. Stanley H. John- 
son, Denver juvenile court judge, with his 
wife, daughter and two seamen, was res- 
cued from hig sinking yacht Dolphin. 

But in force and fury the northeaster 
was only a mild prelude to last week’s 
hurricane by the time it crashed headlong 
upon storm-racked Cape Hatteras and 
started up the coast. Before it left North 
Carolina it had dragged the Diamond 
Shoals lightship six miles out of position, 
piled the four-masted schooner Kohler up 
on Gull Shoals. With a breeches buoy 
across a quarter-mile of snowy surf Coast 
Guardsmen took off nine men, a woman, a 
dog, two cats. 

The Virginia Capes were the hurricane’s 
next objective. Twenty-five miles off 
shore it swooped down upon the Old Do- 
minion liner Madison, Norfolk-bound out 
of New York. A 70-ft. wave carried away 
the Madison’s forward deck house, 
snapped her booms, stove in her ventila- 
tors, snatched off three lifeboats and 
flooded the cabins. The second mate and 
quartermaster were washed overside, two 
of the crew badly injured. Captain Wil- 
liam Heath hove to, sent out an SOS. The 
37 passengers were corralled in the main 
siloon at 5 a.m. To the wallowing Mad- 
ison went the Coast Guard destroyer Up- 
sur which oiled the tossing water, con- 
voyed the steamer at 14 knots into Nor- 
folk 24 hours late. Debarking passengers 
sent up a great cheer for Captain Heath’s 
steady seamanship. 

Virginia. Beach was ripped and _ torn 
apart by the surf. With its power tur- 






















































bines under water Norfolk was left in 
darkness, with a third of its streets 
flooded. The staff of the Ledger Dispatch 





worked in hip boots to get out their paper. 
In Portsmouth a child was swept to death 
down a sewer, three wading Negroes were 
dectrocuted by a live wire. The hamlet 
of Oyster, famed duck-shooting depot, was 
wiped out with three dead. At Richmond 
the annex of the Virginia Capitol was 
attly unroofed. The City of Norfolk, 
with 40 passengers, turned out of raging 
Chesapeake Bay, grounded in Pocomoke 
sound, was “lost” for 24 hours. 

Wheeling north, the hurricane struck 
Washington the worst blow the capital has 
experienced in a generation. The barom- 
tter dropped to 28.94 in. as the storm cen- 
ttepassed nearby. Federal employes were 
kt out early to scamper home to safety 
thead of the storm. Six inches of rain fell 
24hours. All street lights were out of 
commission. Venerable trees were blasted 
‘own around the Capitol and the White 
House. The Potomac River climbed over 
the Speedway. 




























Heavy rains undermined the Pennsyl- 
Vania Railroad’s bridge across the Anacos- 
ta River into Washington. Before dawn 
ilong came the Crescent Limited, crack 
southern Railway train from New York 
‘o New Orleans. Under its weight the 
bridge went slithering, the locomotive sank 
muddy ooze, its crew killed. Thirteen 
nvelers were injured. Later in the week, 
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rains washed out a switch near Tucumcari, 
New Mex., plunging seven cars of Rock 
Island’s Golden State Limited into a 
swollen stream, killing six passengers, in- 
juring some 25. 

In Baltimore several cans of hydrocy- 
anic gas, used by the quarantine station to 
fumigate ships, were washed adrift from 
a storehouse. Officials warned that in- 
stant death awaited any salvager who 
opened them. 

On the 4o-ft. highway between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore the Patapsco River, 
raging out of bounds, swallowed up two 
Army sergeants, a truck driver and a mo- 
torist who had tried to navigate the 
flooded road. 

The Eastern Shore of Maryland bore 
the full brunt of the storm. The waves 
washed clean through Ocean City to the 
inner bay. Cars were buried in sand. At 
Salisbury all able-bodied men _ were 
drafted to dig a ditch to divert the Wico- 
mico River and save the town. At Scot- 
land Beach where his cottage was washed 
away Missouri's onetime (1915-33) Rep- 
resentative Leonidas Carstarphen Dyer 
had to swim 200 yards for his life before 
he was hauled into a rowboat. At Dover 
the Delaware State Capitol was badly 
soaked. The famed du Pont Highway 
was closed to traffic from Dover to Salis- 
bury when three bridges were swept away. 

For the second time in three days the 
New Jersey coast took a terrific beating. 
The hurricane swept away the 300-ft. pier 
at Cape May where U. S. Marines pa- 
trolled the streets to guard citizens 
against fallen wires. The high combers 
devoured two sections of Atlantic City’s 
famed boardwalk. Barnegat Light, 75 
years old, was imperilled when the sea 
munched away the land to within 15 ft. of 
its foundations. 

New York City was only sideswiped by 
the storm as it pounded northwest across 
the State. The Sandy Hook light was 
blown out and the Statue of Liberty went 
dark when lightning struck its power 
plant. So rough was the sea of Ambrose 
Channel that harbor pilots were unable to 
board incoming liners. Into Brooklyn was 
blown a baby Louisiana heron, with one 
wing broken. The storm gave the city a 
six-month supply of water in its mammoth 
reservoirs, 

Its force spent by its wild overland 
journey, the hurricane went whining away 
across Lake Champlain to disappear harm- 
lessly in Canada. In its wake it left 52 
dead, $15,000.000 damages. 


INDUSTRY 
Motor Code 


Behind all the whooping headlines, 
NRA’s biggest concrete achievement last 
week was President Roosevelt’s signing of 
the automobile code. It was the fifth 
major industry to be brought under a per- 
manent trade agreement, which affected 
some 300.000 factory workers, promised 
new jobs for some 40.000 more.* The 
motor code was flown by Army plane from 
Washington to the President’s home at 

*The other four majors coded: textiles, steel, 
oil, lumber. 
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Hyde Park in the lap of Miss Frances 
(“Robbie”) Robinson, pert secretary to 
Recovery Administrator Johnson. The 
President mulled over it in his cubby-hole 
study, talked with General Johnson by 
long-distance telephone, finally squiggled 
his name to it. 

To comply with the collective bargain- 
ing requirement of the law and at the 
same time to keep their plants non-union 
the motor makers got this provision into 
their approved code: “Employers in the 
industry may exercise their right to select, 
retain or advance employes on the basis of 
individual merit, without regard to their 
membership or non-membership in any or- 
ganization.” Wrathfully organized labor 
pointed out that “‘merit’” would be made a 
cloak behind which manufacturers would 
discharge union workers. NRA’s Labor 
Advisory Board reluctantly accepted the 
stipulation, warned that it was no prece- 
dent. But other non-union code makers in 
Washington quickly took their cue from 


the automobile industry, began writing 
“merit systems” into their labor agree- 
ments. 


In work & wages the automobile code 
was slightly better than the NRA average 
of 4o hours per week and 4o¢ per hour. It 
provided a 43¢-hour minimum wage in all 
big-city plants. The average work week 
was set at 35 hours. Because of the sea- 
sonal peaks and valleys of automobile 
production provision was made that em- 
ployes might be worked a maximum of 48 
hours a week during such periods so long 
as time during slack periods was scaled 
down to keep the average. Office help was 
put on about the same minimum basis as 
the President’s Re-employment Agreement 
— 40 hours a week at $15. 

Still to be heard from was sly old Henry 
Ford, who had not signed his industry's 
code, had not given an inkling of what he 
proposed to do. He had ten days in which 
to make up his mind whether he would: 1) 
voluntarily subscribe; 2) be forced in by 
Presidential license; or 3) go the trade one 
better in a code of his own 

Other doings of the Blue 
week: 

@ General Johnson started fresh rumors 
of inflation when he complained that com- 
mercial banks were not helping along the 
NRA program with credit. He planned to 
take the matter up with the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

@ In an effort to clear up misunderstand- 
ings about the law’s collective bargaining 
clause General Johnson explained: “The 
words ‘open shop’ and ‘closed shon’ are not 
used in the law and cannot be written into 
the law. These words have no agreed 
meaning and will be erased from the dic- 
tionary of the NRA.” 


PROHIBITION 


Humming Bird to Mars 

Three years ago small, tight-lipped Sen- 
ator Morris Sheppard, whose proudest 
boast is that he helped write the 18th 
Amendment, boasted proudly: “There's 
as much chance of repealing the 
Amendment as there is for a humming bird 


Eagle 


last 
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to fly to Mars with the Washington Mon- 
ument tied to its tail.” Last week hum- 
ming bird and Washington Monument 
were well on their way to Mars when 
Senator Sheppard’s own mammoth Texas 
became the 23rd consecutive State to 
plump for Repeal. In a light vote, due 
to public apathy and a $1.75 poll tax, 
the 21st Amendment was ratified by a 
114,000 majority. Even Senator Shep- 
pard’s own Texarkana turned Wet against 
him. Simultaneously the Texas constitu- 
tion was amended to permit sale of 3.2% 
beer. 

Senator Sheppard did all in his power 
to stay the humming bird’s flight. He 
spent nearly a month stumping Texas 
against Repeal. He traveled 5,000 mi. in 
a Ford truck on which was loaded a pulpit 
and loud speaker. From behind this 
breastwork he addressed 45,000 persons 
on 48 occasions. Each time he spoke for 
about an hour, requiring no cough drops, 
no throat spray. His speeches were mostly 
prayerful rehashes of the address he has 
delivered in the Senate every Jan. 16 to 
commemorate Prohibition’s _ birthday. 
Over & over he cried: “The millionaires 
want the drinking public to pay their taxes 
and the brewers and distillers want to 
make fortunes from your money. They 
offer you beer when your wives and chil- 
dren want bread.” He urged Texans to 
break the march toward Repeal, “to drive 
the first of the 13 nails necessary in the 
lid of John Barleycorn’s coffin.” 

Working with Senator Sheppard against 
Repeal were two onetime Governors, Pat 


Acme 
Texas’ SHEPPARD 
. an unsuccessful undertaker. 


Neff and Dan Moody. Working against 
them were Governor “Ma” Ferguson and 
her husband Jim. The Roosevelt machine 
functioned with quiet efficiency on orders 
from Washington and Postmaster General 
Farley; theme: “The good old doctrine 
of States’ Rights, so dear to the hearts of 
all Texans.” Vice President Garner quit 
fishing long enough to announce that he 
was voting Wet. 


STATES @ CITIES 


Milwaukee Recallers 

When the Depression was young, Mil- 
waukee used to boast that it was the most 
solvent city in the U. S. At the end of 
1931 it had a $4,000,000 surplus while all 
other large municipalities were wallowing 
in deficits. Since then, however, Milwau- 
kee’s finances and fame have gone steadily 
downhill until last week some 46,000 of 
its citizens were on record for the recall of 
their longtime Mayor, Socialist Daniel 
Webster Hoan. So unconcerned was 
Mayor Hoan with the fight on him and 
his policies that he went off fishing in 
northern Wisconsin. 

Dan Hoan, protégé of the late great So- 
cialist Victor Berger, was elected Mayor 
of Milwaukee in 1916 at the age of 35, has 
held the job ever since. Before that he 
served six years as City Attorney and be- 
fore that he worked his way through the 
University of Wisconsin as a cook, ran a 
restaurant in Chicago while studying law. 
Today with a salary of $12.300 he lives in 
the same cheap little house he occupied 
when first chosen mayor. When Woodrow 
Wilson died in 1924 the City Council drew 
up a resolution of condolence to the widow 
of a “great American,” asked Mayor Hoan 
to sign. He refused: “I never did think 
Wilson was a great American and I won’t 
be a hypocrite by subscribing to such a 
resolution.” For four years he loudly 
mocked Herbert Hoover’s attempt to 
bring back prosperity. A regular attend- 
ant at the annual conferences of U. S. 
mayors, he was in Washington last May 
vainly trying to beg, borrow or steal some 
Federal cash to help Milwaukee’s unem- 
ployed. Though he talks much about the 
efficiency and cheapness of his city serv- 
ices, non-Socialists have kept him from 
making Milwaukee a model Socialist mu- 
nicipality. 

Milwaukee’s.troubles stemmed largely 
from Mayor Hoan’s refusal to cut city 
salaries beyond the voluntary 10% deduc- 
tion set aside for relief. Taxpayers had to 
resort to the initiative & referendum to 
chip $7,000,000 off the 1933 budget. Mu- 
nicipal employes went unpaid during 
April, May and June while the city 
hoarded cash to meet its bond interest 
payments. A grand jury, discovering a 
$500,000 embezzlement of city funds, in- 
dicted Comptroller Louis M. Kotecki for 
failing to discover the loss in his treasury 
audits. One day two months ago Kotecki 
shot himself dead after wounding an as- 
sistant. Delinquent taxes exceed $20,- 
000,000. 

A Recall Council, made up of taxpay- 
ers, real estate dealers, small merchants 
and a good slice of the local press, directed 
the fight on Mayor Hoan. Put up to op- 
pose him in the recall election was 25- 
year-old Fortney Stark, onetime secretary 
of the Real Estate Board. Said he: 
“This recall movement is the culmination 
of three years’ steadfast refusal to adjust 
the expenditures of the city government to 
meet declining revenues.” The recallers 
favored a 25% wage cut for teachers, fire- 
men, policemen. 

A recall requires a petition signed by 


25% of the electorate—42,697 voters, 
Fortnight ago the Recall Council filed with 
the local court petitions signed with 
46,100 names. Socialist attorneys imme- 
diately challenged the petitions on the 
ground that 10% of them were forged, 
that non-voters had signed, that fictitious 
addresses had been given, etc., etc. At 





ail 
Wide World 


SocrALIsT DANIEL WEBSTER HoAN 


After 17 years, his budget bred trouble. 


Brisbane Hall,* Socialist headquarters, the 
charge was made that the recall was being 
sponsored by wealthy property owners 
whose tax delinquencies created the very 
situation for which Mayor Hoan was being 


blamed. 
CRIME 


Insull Hunt No. 2 

Where Illinois failed to extradite him 
last year for embezzlement, the Federal 
Government last week was trying its pow- 
erful hand at getting Samuel Insull, Chi- 
cago’s runaway utilitarian, out of Greece 
on criminal bankruptcy charges. Into his 
suite at Athens’ swank Grande Bretagne 
Hotel marched Greek policemen with an 
order for his arrest. Fugitive Insull, aged 
73, lost his temper, sputtered and fumed 
while his rooms were being searched, his 
papers seized. Day prior he had told the 
Athens correspondent of the New York 
Sun that he “never felt better.” By the 
time he reached police headquarters he 
complained of being a sick old man who 
would die in jail. He was placed under 
guard in the Logothetopoulos Clinic. Most 
interested in his arrest was a 30-year-old 
Turk named Mrs. Vouyndjoglou who used 
to accompany him to Athens parties. 

Last December Sam Insull beat extra- 
dition when the Greek Court of Appeals 
turned down as insufficient the Illinots in- 
dictment for larceny and embezzlement 
(Time, Jan. 9). In January the U. S. 
State Department cancelled his passport, 
left him a man without a country. He 
settled down comfortably in Athens, re- 


*Named for Socialist Albert Brisbane, father 
of Journalist Arthur Brisbane. 
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ceived visits from his family, ignored the 
disgrace that clouded his name in the U. S. 

Last June the Federal grand jury in 
Chicago returned a secret indictment un- 
der the Bankruptcy Act against Samuel 
Insull, his son Samuel Jr., his brother 
Martin, now a fugitive in Canada, and 
eight others including President Harold 
Leonard Stuart of Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
President Edward John Doyle of Com- 
monwealth Edison and Stanley Field of 
Continental Illinois National Bank. The 
fve-pronged charge was that the Insulls 
{friends had transferred $2,500,000 from 
their Corporation Securities Co. between 
Nov. 2, 1931 and Jan. 20, 1932 when they 
knew their concern was already insolvent 
to the tune of $11,000,000 and about to 
crash. The cash transfers were used to 
pay preferred dividends, increase collat- 
eral, reduce bank debts. Under the 1932 
V, S.-Greek treaty, violation of the bank- 
ruptcy law is specified as an extraditable 
offense. 

Working under cover the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice sped Forest Harness to 
Greece as a special assistant attorney gen- 
eal to help press for extradition through 
tiplomatic channels. Last week in Athens 
Mr. Harness firmly declared that the 
Greek Court of Appeals had no right to 
pass on the substance of the Insull indict- 
ment but only upon the legal regularity of 
the extradition request. In his pocket was 
a warrant signed by President Roosevelt 
for the arrest of Fugitive Insull whom 
Forest Harness was ready to escort home 
like any common crook. 


A 
o 


Crime-of-the-W eck 


Into the Sausalito, Calif. home of Wil- 
liam Foristal Wood, cousin of the late 
Wiliam Howard Taft, walked his neigh- 
bor, Howard Meek. Once a ticket-taker 
m the Sausalito ferry, Meek had lost his 
job, become insane. He flourished a pis- 
tl, held Wood prisoner all night in his 
home, Next morning he took Wood to 
‘in Francisco, registered with him at an 
apartment hotel as father and son. When 
Meek went out during the day he bound 
his victim with wire, taped his mouth, 
nufied his head in a hood. He made 
Wood cook their meals, forced him to 
withdraw $200 from his bank, beat him 
when he was unable to get more. 

After four days, Meek marched his 
prisoner out to the bank, forced him to 
withdraw $10,000. Afterwards they went 
ato a gun shop, where Meek made Wood 
uy a new revolver. Returning to the 
‘partment, they passed through crowded, 
instling Crystal Palace Market. Meek de- 
cided he wanted to eat some walnuts, went 
vith his prisoner into a shop to buy them. 
When he stepped up to the counter, Wood 
spied a policeman. Suddenly nerved, he 
ied: “Look out, that man has a gun!” 
ind started to run. Meek wheeled around, 
iitally wounded the policeman in the 
thest, then backed slowly away. After 
im came a crowd of butchers and shop- 
ters. One of the butchers flung a knife at 
Meek, He dodged it, ran outside, stopped 
‘uddenly four feet from a_plainclothes 
mn. He started shooting again, hit a 
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woman. The plainclothes man neatly 
drilled a bullet into Meek’s heart. Terror- 
stricken Mr. Wood was found shivering 
in a grocery shop. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Peaceful Penetration 


Postmaster General Farley, principal 
patronage dispenser for the Administra- 
tion, last week completed his peaceful 
penetration of the most non-political 
citadel in Washington when his man Emil 
Hurja (pronounced Hur-ya) took over a 
desk in the Public Works Administration. 
It was all done so smoothly and tactfully 
that Public Works Administrator Ickes, 
who is also Secretary of the Interior, 
thought that he had taken Mr. Hurja in 
on his own motion. Smart Jim Farley 
sat back and let him continue to think so. 

Emil Hurja was born of Finnish parents 
some 40 years ago in upper Michigan. He 
went to Alaska, got a job sweeping out 
the office of the Fairbanks Daily Times, 
later earned enough to put himself through 
the University of Washington. He first 
turned up in Washington, D.C. as secretary 
to Frank Sulzer, onetime delegate from 
Alaska. Last year he was an early rider 
on the Roosevelt bandwagon, got himself 
chosen to the Chicago convention as an 
Alaskan delegate. Manager Farley, im- 
pressed with his ability to forecast politi- 
cal trends, to find out what voters were 
thinking, took him under his wing. Most 
of last year’s Farley predictions were 
based on Hurja calculations. After March 








Keystone 
FARLEY’Ss HurJA 
. into an Ickes cubbyhole. 


4 Postmaster General Farley took Mr. 
Hurja to Washington with him, made him 
his righthand man on patronage. Tall, 
stout, full-faced, Democrat Hurja quickly 
became a power among job-seekers. Fol- 
lowing Jim Farley’s formula (‘For Roose- 
velt Before Chicago”) he did most of the 
picking and choosing. Lately he was put 
into R. F.C. as personnel officer to weed 
out Republicans, replant Democrats. 





. his Public Works Administration. 





“General” Farley’s toughest job has 
been to get Secretary Ickes to see reason 
in the matter of Democratic appointments. 
Again & again has Mr. Ickes loudly de- 
clared that there would be no politics in 
Time 
& again Democrats have been ruthlessly 
brushed aside from his office. Adroitly 
Mr. Hurja was steered back & forth across 
Secretary Ickes’ path. Like Jim Farley, 
Mr. Ickes was impressed with the man’s 
dynamic ability, his easy manners, his 
poise. Last week he made Mr. Hurja his 
Public Works administrative assistant, 
gave him a cubby-hole office in which he 
began to interview job-seekers. 

Well aware that he had apparently sur- 
rendered on patronage Secretary Ickes de- 
clared: “Mr. Hurja had not applied for 
a position here and he was not suggested 
by anyone. ... I am confident he will 
be useful. As Secretary of the Interior 
I have passed on personnel matters my- 
self. I have done the same as Adminis- 
trator of Public Works. I shall continue 
to be my own personnel officer.” 

Grinned Plum-Picker Hurja: “That sort 
of leaves me out in the cold as far as 
personnel is concerned.” 

“General” Farley used about the same 
oblique strategy when week before he got 
Madam Secretary of Labor Perkins to 
accept American Federation of Labor’s 
Edward Francis McGrady as her No. 1 
assistant. When Miss Perkins was ap- 
pointed, the A. F. of L. was outraged be- 
cause she had no union card. Jim Farley 
tried to smooth the A. F. of L. down by 
putting Mr. McGrady into the sub-Cabi- 
net. But Madam Secret: » Perkins, no 
politician, balked, refused to have him or 
any other Farley candidate. Months 
passed during which she met Mr. Mc- 
Grady repeatedly at NRA headquarters 
where he held a high labor job under Gen- 
eral Johnson. The more she saw of him, 
the better she liked him. By last fortnight 
she was ready to have him as her Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 
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Marland for Governor 

“T would like to be Gove.nor of Okla- 
homa. I will not be coy or indefinite 
about it,” blurted Representative Ernest 
Whitworth Marland, onetime oil tycoon, 
last week at Ponca City. 

Representative Marland, who lost a 
$65,000,000 fortune with his Marland Oil 
Co., was the first gubernatorial candidate 
to step into the 1934 Democratic primary. 
He promised voters to wipe out the 
$12,000,000 State deficit, up oil prices, 
make capital investments secure. By law 
Democratic Governor William Henry 
(“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray is forbidden to 
seek re-election. 

As a young Pittsburgh law clerk Ernest 
Marland watched the founding of the 
Mellon fortune at sheriff’s sales. In 1908 
in Oklahoma he founded his own fortune 
when he struck a gusher on Willie-Cries- 
for-War’s land. He built most of Ponca 
City, presented Oklahoma with Brvant 


Baker’s heroic “Pioneer Woman” which 
stands at the entrance to his estate. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
63¢ Wheat 

Following each other in rapid succes- 
sion, the distressing spectacles of the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva and the 
World Economic Conference at London 
soured the world’s stomach for confer- 
ences in general. Delegates of 21 nations 
reassembled in London last week to talk 
about wheat, and the world Press regarded 
the beginning of their deliberations with 
marked skepticism—for the first three 
days with considerable justice. The frame- 
work for an international agreement to 
cut wheat production for two years by 
15% in each of the great exporting coun- 
tries—Canada, U. S., Australia, Argentina 
—had been drawn up early in the summer 
by U. S. Delegate Henry Morgenthau 
(Time, July 3 et seg.). Now the wheat 
importing nations seemed to be doing 
everything possible to wreck it by insist- 
ing on their rights to maintain quota re- 
strictions and subsidies for their farmers. 

Suddenly came the miracle. An inter- 
national conference actually agreed to do 
something, accomplished something, was 
ready to sign something, all within five 
days. Delegates of the four exporting 
countries agreed to limit their combined 
wheat exports for 1933-34 te 560,000,000 
bushels, in the following year to cut ex- 
ports 15% below the average exportable 
production of 1931-33. The importing na- 
tions agreed to reduce their wheat tariffs 
and quotas as soon as the international 
price of wheat reaches 63.08 gold cents a 
bushel (89¢ R~>5sevelt) and stays there for 
four months. ‘hey also promised not to 
take any further government measures 
(subsidies, bonuses) to increase domestic 
production. The Conference decided to set 
up an advisory committee of sleuths to 
see that the pact is lived up to in the 
separate countries. 

London newspapers gave much credit 
for the agreement to white-haired U. S. 
Delegate Frederick E. Murphy, publisher 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, whose “Min- 
nesota Plan” has saved Minnesota farm- 
ers from themselves by teaching them the 
advantages of diversifying crops. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt holds him in high ‘regard 
for another, more intimate reason. Pub- 
jisher Murphy, too, has overcome a great 
physical handicap. For 20 years he was 
hump-backed, straightened his spine by 
special exercises at the age of 48. 

Delegate Murphy wrote about the wheat 
agreement for the Associated Press. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“We feel certain we have made the 
greatest single move which could be 
achieved for the restoration of world pros- 
perity. I will go further and say that 
without this agreement no other combina- 
tion of events could restore universal pros- 
DETILY.. «0-8 

“We have taken the trouble to study 
the history of wheat as far back as the 
records go. We have followed this golden 
grain through thousands of years into an- 
tiquity, and out of this fascinating re- 
search has come this outstanding indis- 
putable fact: wheat always has been the 





index to the price of all other commodi- 
ties. The fat and lean years of every na- 
tion have always been dependent upon 
wheat.” 

The New 


York Times went further, 


hailed the wheat pact as the beginning of 
the end of expensive economic national- 
ism: “Some day it [the wheat conference] 
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WHEAT MAn Murpuy 
“We have made the greatest single move.” 


may even be looked back upon as a turn- 
ing point, marking a change of heart in 
post-War Europe.” 

If Delegate Murphy did most of the per- 
suading at the London wheat conference, 
he had strong aids. Premier Bennett of 
Canada and Delegate Tomas Le Breton of 
Argentina backed him to the hilt. Mr. 
Bennett was particularly helpful in bring- 
ing Australia into line, as was U. S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace with his stud- 
ied announcement last month about pour- 
ing wheat from the U. S. Northwest into 
Asia, which is Australia’s natural market. 
Every delegate of each of the 21 nations 
was all too well aware of one brief set of 
facts: 

The world has at the present time the 
greatest stock of stored grain in history, 
nearly a billion bushels. Some 40% of that, 
as much wheat as in Canada, Australia, Ar- 
gentina and all other exporting countries 
combined, is in the elevators of the U. S. 
The policy of the normally importing na- 
tions—France, Italy, Germany—of learn- 
ing to feed themselves through farm boun- 
ties and wheat quotas has been successful 
to the extent that France this year will 
raise 30,000,000 more bushels of wheat 
than Canada, Germany 10,000,000 more 
than Australia. But it has been tremen- 
dously expensive and troublemaking. At 
the famed Tours Wheat Fair in France 
this summer almost no domestic buyers 
could be found to bid at the fixed price of 
$1.65 per bushel for French wheat. Ac- 
cordingly French farmers have been 
dumping their subsidized wheat at British 
ports while French housewives wailed at 
the price of flour. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Slide 

In July and August 1931, so many peo- 
ple sold pounds sterling and bought francs 
or dollars, so few did the reverse, that g 
flood of gold left England. To keep the 
Bank of England from being squeezed 
completely dry, Britain stopped gold pay- 
ments, let the pound slide. Later the 
Government created an equalization fund 
of £150,000,000 (increased last May to 

350,000,000), which was used by the 
Bank of England as the Government's 
agent to buy sterling when others sold 
sell when others bought—keep the pound 
from fluctuating. By this means during 
the last few months while the dollar tobog. 
ganed, England kept the pound steady at 
85 francs. 

Last week pressure once more hit the 
pound. Bear speculators on the Conti- 
nent, tasting blood from their successful 
mauling of the dollar, turned once more 
to sterling. The pound gradually receded 
from 85 francs to 833 with the stanch 
British bolstering it every time it dropped 
a sou. Then came a day when the pound 
dropped and the British sold francs, again 
and again, 10,000,000 at a time—and still 
the pound dropped. In two days trading 
the pound fell two more francs to 813. 


No official announcement was made but 
London and Paris knew that the Equaliza- 
tion Fund, meeting something too big for 
it to handle, had stepped aside to let the 
pound again “seek its natural level.” What 
that might ce none knew, but at 81! 
francs the pound was only 1+ francs above 
its all-time low. This week fox-bearded 
Governor Montagu Norman of the Bank 
of England, having pleasantly enjoyed 
himself at Bar Harbor, Me., was to have 
an interview with President Roosevelt at 
the suggestion of Governor George Har- 
rison of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York (see p. 9). Britons wondered, like 
Americans, exactly where their currenc) 
was headed, saw their pound for the firs 
time this year falling faster than the 
dollar. 


FRANCE 

Blockade 

Every traveller knows that Paris is four 
hours from the sea. Fewer travellers know 
that commercially its traffic comes frot 
the thousands of long black barges wit 
vast rudders and gaily painted strakes tha 
nose slowly up & down the Seine, th 
Aisne, Marne and Oise bringing goods t0 
the long city quays where hypnotized fish- 
ermen sit over their long bamboo poles 
For nearly a day last week no barge: 
reached the Paris quays from either Sell 
or Oise. Fifteen miles down the mve! 
where Seine meets Oise at the village © 
Conflans-Ste-Honorine, the barges wet 
tied straight across the stream. Barge: 
men spat in the water and waited. 

Cause of the blockade was the rage 0! 
old-fashioned bargemen, whose boats 4" 
towed by horses, mules, and not intr 
quently by women, at advanced compel: 
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tors who motorize their ships. Motorized 
barges can travel at night. Motorized 
barges have bought or wheedled preced- 
ence from French lock keepers. 

The Minister of Public Works, bearded 
Joseph Paganon, sympathized, invited the 
strikers to arbitrate. Not for an instant 
would he allow the Port of Paris to be- 
come even partially stagnant. No sooner 
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Wide World 
MINISTER PAGANON 
He had the Seine hosed open. 


did the embattled bargemen drop their 
mudhooks at Conflans than he struck. 

Under his orders the Prefect of Seine- 
tt-Dise called out troops. Some 200 gen- 
darmes, backed by blue-clad /nfanterie de 
Marine, piled into fire boats and sailed up 
stream. At dawn they met the bargemen, 
brandishing boathooks. With a swish high 
pressure hoses were turned on, washed the 
boatmen off their decks and into the river 
while wives and children screamed impre- 
cations through the port-holes. The Seine 
was cleared. Two-score of the ringleaders, 
most of them Beigian subjects, were ar- 
rested, charged with the extremely serious 
dliense of Rebellion. 


A 
—— (ee 


Not a Single Ship 

Vexed tourists were still getting on & 
if transatlantic liners outside the harbor 
of Cherbourg by means of seagoing tend- 
ers last week. Still more vexed was the 
Municipality of Cherbourg which com- 
pleted on May 1 a magnificent new $12.,- 
§00,000 deep-water harbor and docks at 
which liners can tie up. Even the public 
tlebration of Cherbourg’s achievement, 
lot which sad-eyed President Albert Le- 
‘un of France was rushed down from 
Paris (Time, Aug. 7), did no good. Up 
‘9 last week not a single liner had used 
Cherbourg’s docks, temptingly emblazoned 
with the arms of the City of New York. 
Tender captains, chugging out and back 
‘0 the big ships which anchor off Cher- 
bourg. explained last week that the Mu- 
iicipality has set 30,000 francs ($1,176 
i par) as the price of permitting a liner 
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to dock, counts on the demands of tour- 
ists for an easy gangplank landing to force 
the steamship companies to pay this price. 
The tender captains charge only 6,000 
francs ($235) for landing or embarking 
200 passengers. Thus far tourists have 
been so scarce this year that no line call- 
ing at Cherbourg has been willing to pay 
the extra charge for the sake of being able 
to advertise “The Longest Gangplank In 
The World” as does the French Line whose 
ships tie up at Havre. Shipmen argue that 
the Municipality of Cherbourg built its 
deep-water port and docks with money col- 
lected from travelers as a port tax, should 
therefore feel morally bound to cut its 
rates for the comfort of travelers who still 
pay the port tax even when embarking or 
debarking on Cherbourg tenders. 


AUSTRIA 
Rewards 

Year ago not only the foreign Press but 
hundreds of intelligent observers in Ger- 
many honestly believed that the Junker 
Government of General von Schleicher 
and Col. von Papen had definitely ended 
the growth of Hitlerism in Germany. 
Anxious not to repeat the same mistake, 
observers have this year watched the fight 
of little Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria 
against Naziism with marked scepticism. 
They know that Austria’s 6,500,000 are 
still nearly 50% pro-Nazi. They know 
that as a matter of prestige Adolf Hitler, 
who once roamed the streets of Vienna 
hungry, is willing to spend time and money 
out of all proportion te Austria’s real value 
to Germany to set up a Nazi Government 
on the Ringstrasse. The Schleicher-von 
Papen coalition failed because they could 
give the German people no real accom- 
plishment to oppose the rosy promises of 
Hitlerism. Last week square-jawed little 
“Millimetternich” Dollfuss brought home 
to his people several good fat slices of 
bacon. 

Benito Mussolini provided the bacon. 
Until the middle of last week Chancellor 
Dollfuss would let out no specific word 
of what occurred last fortnight when // 
Duce, in a dripping bathing suit, sat in a 
rowboat with him beyond the beach at 
Riccione (Time, Aug. 28). He would only 
smile rosily at Hearst Correspondent Karl 
von Wiegand and say: 

“It is a pleasure to negotiate with a man 
like Mussolini. Er ist sehr, sehr an- 
genehm!” 

Now came the news: 
to back the Dollfuss Government 
following extent: 

1) Italy will set aside for Austria a free 
zone in the port of Trieste. 

2) Austria will have the opportunity of 
buying or building a merchant fleet, which 
with Trieste as its home port will put the 
red & white ensign on the seas again 

3) Italy will grant special preference to 
Austrian imports. 

4) Italy promises to swap fruit and 
olive oil for Austrian timber and machin- 
ery, and put this section of the agreement 
into immediate effect by signing a large 
order for Austrian lumber last week, or- 
dering $100,000 worth of drilling machin- 


Italy was willing 
to the 


ery to help her ceaseless search for pe- 
troleum in Italy and Albania. 

There were good things in the bag for 
Hungary, too. After the signing of an 
Austro-Hungarian agreement to swap 
Hungarian wheat for Austrian wood, Italy 
announced that she too would buy her 
surplus wheat from Hungary. Repeated 
rumors came from Paris and London that 
France and Britain were also about to 
reward the little Chancellor by lifting 
quota restrictions against Austrian goods. 
The beginnings of world recovery allowed 
the Vienna Chamber of Commerce to an- 
nounce last week that Austria’s foreign 
trade, though still far from healthy, was 
definitely better. 

Just over the Bavarian border a tangi- 
ble threat to Austria’s safety exists in the 
form of 6,000 to 8,000 Austrian Nazi “‘ex- 
iles,” living in German camps, drilling with 
German rifles. Millimetternich’s next move 
was to lessen this danger by mobilizing 
1,000 members of the Hilfspolizei (Assist- 
ant Police) and sending them to reinforce 
the present border guards. The Hilfspoli- 
sei are specially picked members of the 
officially unarmed anti-Nazi Heimwehr 
who have been armed and enrolled in the 
national government. Because of South 
Austrian murmurings that the Tyrol was 
playing too large a part in Heimwehr af- 
fairs, this latest draft was chosen from all 
districts of Austria. 

Germany’s rebuttal was to hold two 
monster Nazi demonstrations, one near the 
Polish border on the battlefield of Tannen- 
berg, the other near the French border at 
quiet little Riidesheim on the Rhine. By 
roaring 000 mi. across Germany in a fast 














FRANCE’S PREMIER DALADIER 


He guaranteed Austria independence. 


plane, Handsome Adolf was able to appear 
and speak at both. At Tannenberg he 
presented to Old Paul von Hindenburg a 
tract of land adjacent to his Neudeck 
home; at Riidesheim he whooped it up for 
the Saar plebiscite of 1935 which may re- 
turn the Saar Basin to Germany. 
Whether or not Old President Paul is 
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still opposed to Hitlerism no man knows. 
But everyone knows that the Nazi Govern- 
ment is now definitely opposed to the res- 
toration of the Hohenzollerns. In ac- 
cepting his gift, the old Field Marshal 
bowed his white head and said: 

“At this moment I am thinking with 
reverence, fidelity and gratitude of my 
Kaiser, the King and Lord, in this hour 
when I am thinking also of my deceased 
comrades-in-arms.” 

At the moment when the Nazi legions 
were marching to the East and to the 
West, at the moment when Benito Musso- 
lini was watching his troops practice pro- 
tecting northern Italy, Premier Edouard 
Daladier of France went to Metz to in- 
spect a 125-mile section of the chain of 
secret underground fortresses and tunnels 
that will soon protect the French frontier 
from Belgium to the Swiss Alps. This 
section took five years to build, cost 
$100,000,000. Said M. Daladier: 

“The shield is in place. It is of good 
metal. The country has reason to be calm 
and resolute. . . . We have the right to 
make sure of our own liberty which is all 
the more respected when it is known that 
we are capable of guaranteeing it. 

“We must also see that decisions of the 
regular organs of European life, the 
League of Nations and the Hague Court 
are observed and upheld. Those organs 
have notably proclaimed and defined the 
political and economic independence of 
Austria. We are resolved to guarantee 
that independence.” 


GERMANY 
Heads Roll 


Adolf Hitler’s electioneering bark that 
when he became Dictator “Heads will roll 
in the sand!” ended factually in the 
sharp-bitten order of Sub-Dictator Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goring to revive the 
medieval headsman’s axe and chopping 
block in executing criminals duly con- 
demned by Prussian courts to Death 
(Time, Aug. 14). Last week three heads 
rolled off bloody blocks in the courtyards 
of Berlin prisons and a prominent Nazi 
official furnished correspondents with be- 
heading facts. 

Thus far the headsmen employed have 
been “usually butchers by trade.” They 
are not yet wearing the ceremonial full 
dress prescribed by Captain Goring who 
delights to set fashions and even designed 
his own uniform as German Air Minister. 
Thus far the butchers have scorned to 
wear masks. Assistants bind the con- 
demned man, shave his neck and hold him 
down squarely against the block. A state’s 
attorney reads the verdict of Death, cries, 
“Executioner do your duty!” Not bad 
fellows, several butchers have treated the 
condemned to hearty meals at their own 
expense the night before execution, sup- 
plying the meat from their own butcher 
shops. Counting these and the Berlin exe- 
cutions, 31 heads have rolled off German 
chopping blocks since Captain Goring re- 
vived the fashion. Five more beheadings 
took place in other parts of the Reich last 
week. 


ITALY 
Hup! 

When Italian officers put away their 
glittering swords and appear at café tables 
in Sam Browne belts, then tourists know 
that maneuvers are beginning. They be- 
gan last week from Asti in Piedmont south 
across the Ligurian Alps to the Italian 
Riviera. The problem was obvious: the 
defense of Genoa and the manufacturing 
cities of Italy’s north from a French 
invasion through the mountain passes and 
along the seacoast. The Fascist militia 
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International 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY SAENZ 


A doubling elephant would not 
fool him. 


(See col. 3) 


was mobilized, acting in reserve for the 
regular troops. In the field too were little 
King Victor Emmanuel and // Duce, who 
hurried over from his conference with 
Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria fortnight 
ago (results of which were announced last 
week—see p. 15) to establish headquarters 
at Garessio. 

Near Bricchetto as his car passed a 
squad of sweating artillerymen tugging a 
105-mm. gun up a hill, out popped J/ Duce 
to take his place with the privates at the 
drag ropes. 

“Uno! Due! HUP!!” roared a sergeant, 
and up the hill went the cannon while 
the soldiers cheered. Later in the day, 
still full of energy, 71 Duce took his place 
in the line again with chin up and swinging 
arms, pacing a battalion of the 67th In- 
fantry in a route march to strain the legs 
of the shortest. 

Hundreds of miles away in Rome there 
was more news to excite the Italian War 
Office. JI Duce himself took over the new 
Ministry of National Defense, combining 
Army, Navy and Air. Marshal Italo 
Balbo became Chief of Staff, another re- 
ward for his spectacular Chicago flight. 
Benito’s other favorite, spade-bearded 
Dino Grandi, returned to his old post as 
Foreign Minister. 


PAPAL STATE 
Blowout & Crash 


If Pope Pius XI should suddenly begin 
to spend his summers in a high, cool, 
suburban palace instead of in the lov, 
stuffy Vatican how would most Catholics 
react? 

Since J/ Papa and Jl Duce settled their 
differences with the Lateran Treaty 
(Time, Feb. 18, 1929, et ante), His Holi- 
ness has had no need to consider himself 
any longer “The Prisoner of the Vatican,” 
but he is widening his orbit of movement 
with extreme circumspection. One day 
last week he set out soon after dawn to 
make a second visit to high, cool Castel 
Gandolfo, a Papal property in which most 
Romans expect Pius XI eventually to 
summer. As His Holiness whizzed along 
with his Master of Ceremonies suddenly 
POW !—a tire blew out. 

Working fast, the Papal chauffeur had 
a new tire on in five minutes, sped to 
Castel Gandolfo where Pius XI inspected 
every appointment of the Summer Palace 
down to the vegetable garden, hen houses 
and kitchen. Early rising villagers received 
the Apostolic benediction. Then, still so 
early that socialite Romans had not yet 
tasted their breakfasts, the Papal motor- 
cade whizzed back toward Vatican City. 
CRASH!—an Italian army plane came 
down out of control and cracked up in the 
Castel Gandolfo road, just after His Holi- 
ness had passed. By 10:15 a.m. punctual 
Pope Pius XI was back at his duties in 
the sweltering Vatican. 


CUBA 
Back to rgor 


When a U. S. bootlegger’s airplane 
skidded to a halt in Nassau Harbor last 
week, a pale, pockmarked, frightened 
Cuban, Gerardo Machado y Morales, in- 
stantly demanded police _ protection. 
Nassau’s big, black, pith-helmeted police 
ordinarily carry no firearms, but now 
rifles were issued to some of them and a 
guard posted at the Royal Victoria Hotel. 

Few victims of the Machado reign of 
terror knew what was in store for them. 
They were shot down peacefully in their 
own homes, like the Freyre de Andrade 
brothers, or murdered on their doorsteps 
like Editor Andre of E/ Dia, or shot from 
passing automobiles, or rushed without 
warning to Principe Fortress and tortured 
to death, or kidnapped by the Porra and 
lynched. But Gerardo Machado knows 
what is in store for him. Always hoping 
to escape, somewhere, somehow, he last 
week begged and obtained permission to 
seek refuge in Canada. To confuse those 
Cuban avengers who will not rest, two 
means of escape were arranged. A sea- 
plane was chartered, and also accommoda- 
tions were engaged on the S. S. Lady 
Rodney for Bermuda and Halifax. On the 
latter he slipped away in the evening with 
only a few policemen and hotel porters t 
see him go. In New York, Paris, Miam!. 
former Machado exiles were still being 
approached with subscription blanks to 
underwrite his assassination. 
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pe 
Havana settled down. Lurid stories of 
massacre, revolution and Negro uprisings 
continued to filter in to the capital from 
down the island. Investigating these New 
York Herald Tribune’s Correspondent 
Tom Pettey took a three-day motor trip 
into the interior, found little evidence. 
Day after his return revolvers and rifles 
were cracking in Havana, but the shots 
were fired in the air. By a single blanket 
decree the Government of small Provi- 
ional President Carlos Manuel de 
(espedes declared the Machado adminis- 
tation and all its acts since May 1929 
inconstitutional, wiped out the constitu- 
ional reforms of 1928 by which Boss 
Machado was able to pack Congress and 
the judiciary with his own henchmen, 
anounced new general elections for Feb. 
4, 1934, and restored intact the Cuban 
(Constitution of 1901 which was inaugu- 
nted under Cuba’s first and best Presi- 
dent, the late Estrada Palma. 

With the old Machado regime dead as 
atrion, sharp-eyed old politicos began 
foating home out of exile. First three to 
wtive and line up their former supporters 
vere Colonel Carlos Mendieta, bearded ex- 
President Mario Garcia Menocal, leader 
if the Conservative party, and former 
Mayor Miguel Mariano Gomez of Havana. 
Colonel Mendieta is elderly. General 
Menocal and Dr. Gomez have many a 
stench to live down from their previous 
political careérs, are regarded with small 
eithusiasm by young Cubans. But Presi- 
dent de Cespedes’ ability to handle his 
fractious island is still an unknown quan- 
tity. 

A figure growing daily larger on the 
Cuban scene is young Dr. Joaquin 
Martinez Saenz, leader of the Secret A B C 
aid present Secretary of the Treasury. 
In his office last week he received U. S. 
reporters, wasted no time on the sins of 
te previous administration, but talked 
8 frankly and directly as a Roosevelt 
New Dealer. 

“We are greatly pleased by the way 
customs and taxes are coming in,” said 
it, “My first day on the job was August 
is. On that day the Government took in 
‘000, by August 17 it had grown to 
$59,267, and by August 23 the books 
showed that we had taken in $120,199. 
.. However I am not like the man who 
“wan elephant double in size every year 
nd decided that the animal would be as 
ig as the entire world by the time he was 
0 years old. . . 

‘There has been no moratorium on 
Cuba’s debts, either at home or abroad. 
We are just proceeding with care, and if 
there are delays the people will have to 
ve patient. My salary, like that of 
il other Cabinet members, is $250 a 
nonth, Under Machado the Cabinet 
Members were paid more than $1,000 a 
nonth as well as receiving a share in the 
ltery profits. . . .” 

last week it was announced that a 
ecial attaché from the U. S. Treasury 
Yepartment would be sent to the U. S. 
Embassy in Havana to study the condition 
ad workings of the Cuban Treasury. 
8 findings will be at the disposal of 
Minister Saenz, if desired. 


JAPAN 


Review 


One by one, steaming in columns of 
squadrons, 161 Japanese warships came 
up from a grey and choppy sea last week 
and dropped anchor in Tokyo Bay. An- 
chored in rows, the armada covered 36 
square miles. Bugles blew men to quarters. 
Down one lane of warships and up another 
went the onetime battle cruiser Hiyei (now 
a passenger ship), stripped of her arma- 
ment, but with the Imperial Standard (a 
gold chrysanthemum on a scarlet field) 





Tokyo Asahi 
EMPEROR OF JAPAN 


He reviewed 36 sq. mi. of seapower. 


floating from her truck. Every man on 
every ship stood rigid at attention, for on 
the Hiyei’s bridge was a tiny sacred figure, 
the owl-eyed Son of Heaven, Emperor 
Hirohito. 

Thus ended Japan’s first massed naval 
maneuvers in three years. The Emperors 
of Japan have reviewed their navies only 
16 times. 
Western attention, the Emperor of Japan 
had 32,328 tons of warships, all built 
abroad. Last week the Emperor’s fleet 
was 26 times as great, and nearly every 
ton of it built in japanese yards. Since 
the last maneuvers three years ago, the 
sea fleet has increased 20%, naval air- 
craft 100%. 

Problem of Japan’s 1933 maneuvers was 
how to defend the Empire from an enemy 
fleet supposed to have seized the Caroline 
and Marshall Islands which Japan re- 
ceived as mandates from the League of 
Nations and has declined to give up since 
she resigned from the League (TIME, 
April 3). Solving this problem took nearly 
a month, cost the hard-pressed Japanese 
Treasury some $2,700,000 and employed 
almost every ship, almost every station in 
the Japanese navy. For several days the 


Emperor himself commanded the defense’ 


forces. What the results of the maneuvers 
were Japanese referees would not say. 
They admitted that five men were killed, 


In 1890, first review fo attract * 


six injured and one seaplane lost. Pressed 
for details they would say only that 
several men were washed overboard by 


big waves. 
CHINA 


Soong Comes Home 

The Nanking Government’s Finance 
Minister, owl-eyed, stubble-haired T. V. 
(Tse-vung) Soong, left war-torn China 
last April to see what the world thought 
of China v. Japan. While he was talking 
in clipped Harvard English in the Foreign 
Offices of the U. S., Britain, Germany, 
France and Italy, his superior, Nationalist 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, made 
truce with Japan (TrmME, June 5). Since 
then Japanese have loudly applauded 
Chiang’s “reasonableness,” confessed their 
“satisfaction” with the attitude of Huang 
Fu, chief of the North China Political 
Council. Japanese diplomacy was making 
rapid headway among Nanking officials 
Pacific-minded Premier Wang Ching-wei 
took over the Foreign Ministry. But last 
week there was tense anticipation in Nan- 
king. Across the Pacific steamed the S. S. 
President Jefferson bringing home able 
Minister Soong, famed for his uncompro- 
mising policy toward Japan. Japan cocked 
a belligerent eye on “any new develop- 
ments in China’s political situation that 
may occur subsequent to the return of 
T. V. Soong.” Unofficial plans were made 
to have Minister Soong stop off in Tokyo 
for quiet conversations with Japanese offi- 
cials. But when the S. S. President Je ffer- 
son docked last week in Yokohama, Min- 
ister Soong refused to leave the ship. 

Homing Minister Soong was a man to 
be feared last week. In the U. S. he had 
negotiated a $50,000,000 loan from Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. on condition that 
he control its spending on U. S. cotton and 
wheat. That was enough to empower him 
to line up Nanking politics almost any 
way he liked. 

While Minister Soong was away, famed 
“Christian” War Lord Feng Yu-hsiang 
had been active too. Big and bluff, he is 
a typical North Chinese but he has the 
nimble brains of such Southerners as 
Chiang Kai-shek. When last month he 
suddenly ended his bluff as Commander- 
in-Chief of a People’s National Salvation 
Anti-Japanese Army, pocketed the 
People’s contributions and showed a smil- 
ing face in Peiping, he announced that he 
was going into retirement on the Sacred 
Mountain of Taishan, in Shantung. Last 
week his smiling face emerged Cheshire 
Cat-like again from the mists of Chinese 
politics. Presumably as a reward for 
quitting his “private war’? against the 
Japanese, General Chiang last week of- 
fered him a choice of three big jobs in the 
Nanking Government: 1) Inspector 
General of the Army, 2) Commissioner of 
Forestation and Colonization for the 
Northwest or 3) Improvement Commis- 
sioner for the Yziiow River, which burst 
its dykes in July, and last week was still 
boiling. Observers expected Feng, licking 
his chops over this choice of plums, to 
choose the job of Inspector General of the 
Army. 
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Who Won 


@ MacDonald Smith, who takes fewer 
divots and wins fewer tournaments than 
any other equally able golfer in the U. S.: 
the Western Open Golf Championship; 
with 282, to Tommy Armour’s 288; at 
Olympia Fields, Chicago. On the second 
day of the tournament, detectives discov- 
ered that Chicago’s Public Enemy No. 4, 
“Machine Gun Jack” McGurn, was play- 
ing in it under his real name of Vincent 
Gebardi. They arrested him for vagrancy 
at the eighth tee, where his score was one 
under par, accompanied him for the re- 
maining holes. Disturbed, Golfer McGurn 
took an 11 at the 8th, had a card of 86, 
withdrew. 

@ Walter Beaver, electrician of Berwyn, 
Pa.: the Grand American Handicap, No. 1 
trapshooting event of the year; with 25 
breaks in a row in the shoot-off, to 23 for 
17-year-old Ned Lilly of Stanton, Mich., 
U. S. Junior Champion, after both had 
broken 98 out of 100; at Vandalia, Ohio. 
@ Ali-star footballers representing the 
Midwest: a game against the Pacific 
Coast, coached by Howard Jones of the 
University of Southern California, with 
seven of his last year’s team in the line- 
up; 13 to 7, largely because of a brilliant 
performance by Michigan’s Harry New- 
man, who returned punts for a total of 84 
yd., threw a short pass to Ronzani of Mar- 
quette for the winning touchdown; under 
floodlights, in Soldier Field, Chicago. 

@ Cecil Smith. famed cowboy poloist: 
the case brought against him by Nurse 
Eugenia Rose of the Evanston, Ill. Hospi- 
tal, who accused him of raping her in a 
ravine; when she withdrew her charges; 
in Evanston. Nurse Rose’s reason: “I ex- 
pect to be married and do not want any 
more publicity.” Poloist Smith’s state- 
ment: “Hereafter I shall not be so gener- 
ous in my offers to drive young ladies to 
their homes.” 

@ Red-haired Ruth Tower-Corsan of To- 
ronto: $3,000, first prize for the 1o-mile 
Dominion Championship swim; in 54 hr., 
with Evelyn Armstrong of Detroit sec- 
ond; in Lake Ontario. 
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Horse of the Year 


There were only five horses in the race 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whit- 
ney’s Equipoise, the 1 to 5 favorite, had 
beaten most of them before. So there was 
not a great deal of betting on the Haw- 
thorne Gold Cup Race at Cicero, IIl., last 
week. Nonetheless, because victory would 
make Equipoise the fourth largest money- 
winning horse in the U. S. track history, 
the crowd at Hawthorne—which has failed 
to attract its share of Chicago’s visitors 
this summer because of Cicero’s unsavory 
Capone reputation—was larger than usual. 
At the post Equipoise, instead of fidgeting 
as he used to do two years ago, waited 
calmly for the barrier to go up. Mr. Khay- 
yam broke fast, got off to a length’s lead, 
with Gallant Sir a length behind and Equi- 
poise running a confident third. Down the 
stretch, around the turn, down the back 
stretch, into the far turn the first three 
horses ran in the same positions. Then, 
on the far turn, something unexpected hap- 


pened. Mr. Khayyam swung wide at the 
turn. Big Brand, an outsider, came up 
from fourth place along the rail. Gallant 
Sir, to pass Mr. Khayyam, had to swing 
out to the middle of the track, and Equi- 
poise at his shoulder and trying to pass 
him at the same time, had to swing out 
even further. For a moment, it looked as 
though the two horses were glued together, 











International 
Equrporse & ALso-RANs 
For Jockey Workman it is like an arm 
chair. 


as though by shouldering Equipoise, Gal- 
lant Sir might throw him off stride and 
keep his half-length lead. While the crowd 
roared at the rail, Equipoise got back to 
his stride, drew even, then ahead two 
full lengths at the wire. 

As a two-year-old, Equipoise, sired by 
Pennant out of Swinging, was a scrawny, 
excitable horse, brilliant but undependable. 
He threw his jockey, Sonny Workman, 
who rode him last week, in his first start. 
He fell in the Pimlico Futurity. The next 
season, after being a winter book favorite 
for the Kentucky Derby, he ran badly in 
the Preakness, developed a blind quarter 
crack (hidden bruise) that made it look as 
though he might never run again. Last 
vear, heavier (1,080 lb.), more composed, 
he lived up to his promise by winning ten 
of his 14 starts, setting a world’s record for 
a circular mile race of 1:342. This year 
he has won all six of his races. The $17,- 
230 he won last week made his total win- 
nings $314.420—only less than Sun Beau’s 
$376.744, Phar Lap’s $332.250, Gallant 
Fox’s $328,165. Two more races this sea- 
son will give him a good chance to pass 
all but San Beau before he is retired for 
the winter. Grown docile, almost sleepy 
in demeanor, Equipoise gets a dinner of 
carrots before a race. On other days he is 
satisfied with ten quarts of oats, unlike 
gluttonous Man o’ War, who had to wear 
a muzzle to prevent him from nibbling 
sticks between meals. Jockey Workman 
finds riding him “as easy as sitting in an 
arm chair.” Sonny Whitney’s small daugh- 
ter Nancy considers Equipoise her own 


horse. 
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Tennis Climax 
(See front cover) 

Unlike tennis in England, where the 
world’s championship at Wimbledon is the 
one great tournament of the year, tennis 
in the U. S. progresses through a series of 
increasingly important invitation tourna. 
ments to the grand finale of the Men’s 
Singles Championship at Forest Hills. By 
last week, U. S. tennis had reached its 
semi-final stage: the last round of the 
women’s singles, at Forest Hills, and the 
men’s doubles championship, on_ the 
grounds of the Longwood Cricket Club at 
Brookline, Mass. 

At Forest Hills, the stanch disinclina- 
tion of a slim British Sunday-school 
teacher to play on Sunday, and four days 
of rain, had delayed the tournament a full 
week. When sturdy Helen Jacobs, whose 
muscles were as solid as her opponent's 
convictions, finally took the court against 
Dorothy Round, who had beaten her twice 
in England and even won a set from Helen 
Wills, the slow moist turf made a perfect 
surface for the slow, sly Jacobs chops. 
Her victory, 6-4, 5-7, 5-2, set the stage 
for a final that promised to be boringly 
familiar. Even the fact that Helen Wills 
Moody had been troubled all week by a 
sore back led no one to suppose that the 
result could differ materially from that of 
other Moody-Jacobs encounters, in which 
Helen Jacobs had failed to win a single set. 

Just how different this match was to be 
did not become apparent even when-Helen 
Jacobs had won the first set, 8-6, keeping 
Mrs. Moody on the defensive, chopping 
back her fastest drives to the corners of 
the court so that she never had a chance 
to stop running from one end of her base- 
line to the other. In the next set, Mrs. 
Moody seemed to have recovered some of 
her old assurance. When Helen Jacobs 
crept up to 3-all from o-3, Mrs. Moody 
briskly ran off three more games in a row. 
After a ten-minute rest, she came back to 
the court and sat down in a linesman’s 
chair to wait for her opponent. 

In 1921 Suzanne Lenglen, after losing 
a set to Molla Mallory, defaulted when 
she developed a hacking cough. That set 
the pattern for the extraordinary way in 
which Mrs. Moody’s supremacy in 
women’s tennis, unchallenged for seven 
years, ended last week. In the first game 
of the third set, she double-faulted twice, 
so feebly that the crowd grew restless and 
Umpire Benjamin Dwight had to hold up 
his hand for silence. Helen Jacobs won 
that game and the next, from 0-30. Serv- 
ing again, Mrs. Moody won one poill 
and then lost four in a row. She walked 
to the side of the net as though to change 
courts, held up her racquet, said to Umpire 
Dwight that her legs were so tired she felt 
unable to continue. Sensing the situation 
before the crowd knew what had hap- 
pened, Helen Jacobs ran up to the net, 
put her arm around Mrs. Moody’s shoul- 
der, begged her to continue. Mrs. Moocy 
shook her head and walked slowly o!! the 
court while the crowd, as incredulous as !! 
was impolite, booed and whistled and a 
crowd of photographers gathered quickly 
around Champion Jacobs. ; 

When she left the court, Mrs. Moody 
said she hoped to come back later to ply 
in the doubles final with Elizabeth Ryat 
against Betty Nuthall and Freda James 
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later she decided to default that match as 
yell. She explained: “In the third set of 
my singles match I felt as if I were going 
to faint because of pain in my back and 
hip and a complete numbness of my right 
eg. The match was long and by defaulting 
[do not wish to detract from the excel- 
lence of Miss Jacobs’ play. I feel that I 
tave spoiled the finish of the national 
championship and I wish I had followed 
the advice of my doctor and returned to 
California.” 

Whether or not Mrs. Moody would 
have been physically capable of finishing 
her match and whether she should have 
done it, were by no means all that tennis 
enthusiasts had to argue about after her 
default. Dr. Thomas C. Chalmers, who 
had been attending Helen Jacobs, said he 
had advised her not to play, described 
ome of her ailments: “Acute inflamed 
ull-bladder . . . heart condition not as 
good as it should have been... con- 
tantly under treatment.” Dr. Chalmers 
aid that Miss Jacobs had played only be- 
cause of “her sporting idea that a cham- 
pion should defend her title,” that during 
the final she had sustained herself with 
whiskey capsules. 

A tournament that had been a series of 
nishaps presently ended with one more. 
lice Marble, substituting for Mrs. Moody 
in the doubles, for exhibition purposes, 
received one of Betty Nuthall’s hardest 
sams in her left eye when she was stand- 
ing close to the net. The ball bounced 
tack across the net. Alice Marble fell 
down, had to be helped off the court into 
the clubhouse. 

At Brookline, rain delayed the start of 
the men’s doubles, made the courts slip- 
yety when 30 of the 32 teams played their 
irst matches. A default gave the Aus- 
iulian team whom the crowds wanted 
most to see—Jack Crawford & Vivian 
McGrath—the dubious advantage of rest 
instead of an easy match before they met 
berkeley Bell & Gregory Mangin in the 
cond round. The weather, still soggy, 
give them a much less dubious advantage 
vhen the match began because Bell has 
trouble standing up even when the footing 
Sdry and firm. After winning without 
liticulty, 6-3, 6-3, 7-5, Crawford & 
McGrath came up against the newly or- 
unized team of sly George Lott and 
towering Lester Stoefen. Stoefen & Lott 
ocentrated their attack on 17-year-old 
MeGrath’s two-handed backhand. He 
missed 14 out of 17 chances in the first 
#t, improved later but not enough to play 
diensive tennis against the fastest com- 
ination in the tournament. Their vic- 
uty—6-2, 7-5, 7-5—put Lott & Stoefen 
nthe semi-finals against young Jack Tid- 
tall & Gene Mako of Los Angeles. 

Meanwhile, another Australian team 
that no one had thought much about was 
wing much better than anyone expected. 
Young Donald Quist and Don Turnbull 
eat Allison and Van Ryn, who have been 
. S. doubles champions or runners-up 
Nee 1931, 15-13, O-6, 6-1, 7-5. That 
iricketted them with Lott & Stoefen in 
we half of the semi-finals. In the other, 
frank Shields and Frankie Parker played 
ites & Keith Gledhill, defending cham- 
bons. Shields and Parker took the first 
Wo sets, with Vines playing badly. Vines 
id Gledhill won the next two, when 


TIME 





Shields was shaky. Finally, shrewd little 
Parker pulled his game to its peak and 
helped his partner run out five games in 
a row for the last set and the most star- 
tling upset of the tournament—6-3, 6-4, 
3-6, 3-6, 6-2. 

A field with more first class foreign 
players than any U. S. championship in 
years was not the only thing that gave 
last week’s tournament at Brookline a 
special importance. Coming after the 
closest Davis Cup matches on record, it 
was a chance to try out new combinations, 
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Australian girl tennist, with whom he had 
won most of Australia’s mixed doubles 
titles. Since 1931 his game has improved 
steadily but so slowly that by 1933 even 
England’s Queen Mary, who never misses 
a Wimbledon tournament, had the impres- 
sion that it had taken phenomenally long. 
After he beat Vines last spring, Crawford 
was presented to the King & Queen at 
Wimbledon. Said the Queen: “You're 29, 
aren’t you?” Said Crawford: “No, your 
Majesty, I’m 25.” 

Technically, the strength of Champion 
Crawford’s game lies in its lack of any 
noticeable weakness, in a knack of antici- 
pation, and in an extraordinarily keen dis- 
crimination about when to play a ball and 
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FRANCIS XAVIER SHIELDS 
Since Tilden and Cochet . 


like Lott & Stoefen, Crawford & McGrath. 
Furthermore, it gave U. S. tennis follow- 
ers their first brief glimpse of the player 
who has become indisputably, for this 
year at least, the world’s No. 1. Last win- 
ter Jack Crawford won the Australian sin- 
gles championship at Melbourne, beating 
Keith Gledhill in the final. In the final of 
the French hard court championship, he 
finished Henri Cochet in short straight 
sets. In July he won at Wimbledon in a 
final that some experts considered the 
greatest tennis match ever played, against 
Ellsworth Vines. John Herbert (“Jack’’) 
Crawford needed only a victory at Forest 
Hills this week for a clean sweep of the 
world’s four biggest tournaments, a pre- 
eminence in tennis that no player has at- 
tained since Tilden. 


Equipped with thick muscles, the sug- 
gestion of a paunch and a brisk, business- 
like walk, ruddy-faced Jack Crawford 
bears no resemblance whatever to the tall, 
somewhat languid youths of whom the 
U. S. first ten is largely composed. For a 
long time his game, too, failed to resem- 
ble theirs in efficiency. An excitable tem- 
perament and inability to control his shots 
held him back. Crawford started to play 
tennis on his father’s 1,200-acre farm at 
Albury, New South Wales, took it up more 
seriously when his family moved to Sid- 
ney. In 1924, aged 16, he played in his 
first tournament. Two years later, in the 
Australian Junior Championship, he beat 
a member of the Australian Davis Cup 
team, on which he played in 1928. In 
1930 he married Marjorie Cox, famed 
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FREDERICK JOHN PERRY 
. there is no one pre-eminent. 


when to let it go out. His serve, almost as 
severe as Vines’s, is equally dependable. 
With slower ground strokes than most 
first-rate U. S. tennists, and less style than 
most Englishmen, who play as though the 
net were a mirror, Crawford has an ener- 
getic steadiness that depresses his op- 
ponents, a tireless ability to play his posi- 
tive, muscular shots, not for aces but for 
errors. The most unusual thing about 
Crawford on a tennis court is his flat- 
topped, thick-framed 14-0z. racquet, 
shaped like the racquets that were fashion- 
able before the War. The fact that the 
name of Crawford’s racquet is Alexander 
sometimes leads people to suppose it is one 
of the Hackett & Alexanders brought out 
by Spalding in 1912 and named for the 
famed U. S. doubles team of Harold 
Hackett & Fred Alexander. Shaped the 
same way, it is neither a relic nor a copy 
but a standard product of Alexander Rac- 
quet Co. of Launceton, Tasmania. Flat- 
topped racquets remained popular in Aus- 
tralia long after they had gone out of 
fashion elsewhere, partly because famed 
Norman Brookes, who became head of the 
Australian Lawn Tennis Association after 
he retired from active tournament com- 
petition, continued to prefer them. Aus- 
tralia’s Adrian Quist and Donald Turn- 
bull used the same kind. Unlike U. S. 
players who have their bats strung with 
gut so fine that it never lasts more than 
one day, often less than a set, Champion 
Crawford uses “any kind” of gut, thick, 
durable and old-fashioned, has his racquets 
restrung as many times as ten. 

From Brookes, who was one of the 
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world’s best players from 1907 to 1920, 
Champion Crawford received more than 
his notion of what kind of bat to use. 
Now a Melbourne manufacturer, in his 
middle 50’s, Norman Brookes still plays 
formidable tennis. Last winter he teamed 
with Vines in a doubles match against 
Gledhill and Gerald Patterson, whose vic- 
tory at Wimbledon in 1g22 was the last by 
a British subject until Crawford’s this 
year. Brookes’s stubborn ambition to 
bring the Davis Cup back to Australia had 
something to do with the tour that gave 
Crawford and his confréres a chance to 
play at home against Vines, Gledhill, Van 
Ryn and Allison last winter. As good-hu- 
mored as Brookes is taciturn, Crawford 
commented chipperly when Editor Wallis 
Merrihew of American Lawn Tennis asked 
him last spring whether he expected the 
Davis Cup to go back to the U. S.: “I ex- 
pect the Davis Cup will go back to Amer- 
ica—when we take it there on our way to 
Australia.” If Vines and Crawford play 
each other in the final at Forest Hills, the 
match will be like another between a hard- 
serving Californian and a steady Aus- 
tralian—when Brookes played Maurice 
McLoughlin in the Davis Cup matches at 
Forest Hills in 1914 and lost, after one of 
the longest first sets on record, 15-17, 3-6, 
3-6. 

Since Tilden’s retirement to profes- 
sional tennis and Cochet’s unmistakable 
decline, tennis has had no completely pre- 
eminent player. Favorites to prevent 
Crawford from completing his clean sweep 
at Forest Hills this week will be Vines, 
Perry and Shields, three players who cer- 
tainly belong in the world’s first four but 
whose ratings in relation to each other ex- 
perts have difficulty in deciding. Others— 
like Allison and Lott; Sidney Wood, who 
has slipped since winning at Wimbledon in 
1931 but might come back; Stoefen, who 
is so impressive on the court that nothing 
he might do would be surprising—would 
be capable, on their best days, of beating 
any of the first four. Forest Hills usually 
turns up at least one dark horse. This 
year the tournament will have two prodi- 
gies, Parker and McGrath. 

Vines, after a disappointing season in 
which he lost two matches in the Davis 
Cup series as well as the Wimbledon final, 
last week started to defend his U. S. 
doubles championship under an additional 
burden of worry about his amateur stand- 
ing. After two weeks of consideration, the 
U. S. Lawn Tennis Association finally de- 
cided that while he might have been guilty 
of thinking about becoming a professional, 
Vines had never definitely promised to do 
so, hence remained amateur. Still pos- 
sessed of the best first serve and the hard- 
est forehand drive in tennis, Vines last 
week showed signs of having closed the 
gap between his 1933 form and the game 
that made him unbeatable in 1932. Said 
he: “I think my chances of winning the 
American singles championship are as 
good as those of any American. .. . I’m 
all right physically, so I guess it’s sa 2 ques- 
tion of mental adjustment. : 

Frederick John Perry has a sieck appear- 
ance, a bland cosmopolitan manner which 
belies the fact that he taught himself ten- 
nis on London’s public courts, became 
world’s ping pong champion before he 
made a Davis Cup team. For England, at 
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least, Perry is the No. 1 player of 1933. 
He beat McGrath, then Allison and Vines, 
then Cochet and Merlin in this year’s 
Davis Cup matches. If he gets what he 
calls a “good win” over Crawford, whom 
he has not played this year, it will be in 
the final at Forest Hills, because they will 
doubtless be in opposite halves of the 
draw. For the last five years, the winner 
of the Pacific South West tournament has 
won the U. S. title the next year. Perry 
won the first last year. 

Frank Andrew Parker, 17, has been the 
prodigy of U. S. tennis almost as long as 
Vincent Richards was. He still emphasizes 
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FRANK ANDREW PARKER 


Coach Beasley wishes he would grow. 


his youth with peculiar baggy knicker- 
bockers which hang down to his shins. Al- 
most unbeatable on clay, he should be a 
member of next year’s Davis Cup team, 
think Lott and Vines. Parker’s father, 
Paul Pajowski, is dead. His mother en- 
trusts him to the care of famed Tennis 
Coach Mercer Beasley, who fervently 
hopes he will get beyond his present height 
of 5 ft. 94 in. Beasley’s greeting to 
Parker when he returned from six weeks 
abroad to coach the Davis Cup team: 
“What’s the matter? You haven’t grown 
at ai.” 

Convivial, black-haired Francis Xavier 
Shields, handsomest of U. S. tennis play- 
ers, looked in 1931 like a better prospect 
than Vines. This year he started so er- 
ratically that he was automatically left 
off the Davis Cup team, revenged himself 
by winning five U. S. tournaments in a 
row, roundly beating Vines in the last big 
invitation tournament of the year, at New- 
port. 

Baby-faced Vivian McGrath who pro- 
nounces his name “McGraw,” lopes 
around the court like a kangaroo, holds his 
racquet with both hands when hitting off 
his left side, is a month younger than 
Parker. Son of a Mudgee, N. S. W., 
farmer, he beat Vines in Australia 
last winter, spry little Jiro Satoh in 
last summer’s Davis Cup matches. Un- 
likely to get far at Forest Hills, the experi- 
ence will help him become, with Crawford, 
the mainstay of Australia’s Davis Cup 
team in 1934. 
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ANIMALS 


Deer on a Ledge 

In Watkins Glen, N. Y. last week State 
park officials found a deer perched on q 
narrow rock ledge jutting out from the 
face of a sheer 85-ft. cliff. What would 
happen if it tried to go backward or for. 
ward could be seen by looking down. Jn 
the gorge 35 ft. below lay the broken body 
of the deer’s mate. Only hope of rescue 
seemed to lie in throwing a bridge from 
the chasm’s opposite bank. But the park- 
men knew that their first move would 
probably startle the deer into leaping off 
the ledge. Up to late last week it had not 
been rescued, was licking dew from the 
rocks to quench its thirst. 


Apes on a Rock 


On the towering lump of limestone 
called Gibraltar, British military authori 
ties last week arrested a German student 
named Wupperman, whom they suspected 
of photographing fortifications. Wupper- 
man was released after brief examination, 
but the quiet dignity of the procedure was 
soothing to the pride of His Majesty's 
troops. It atoned somewhat for the un- 
dignified time they had lately had with 
another offender. An Englishwoman and 
her daughter had been attacked and troops 
had been called out to hunt down the at- 
tacker—one of Gibraltar’s famed Barbary 
apes, last wild monkeys in Europe. 

Natives of Algeria and Morocco, the 
apes had run wild on Gibraltar long be- 
fore Britain’s Sir George Rooke snatched 
it from Spain in 1704. Their presence was 
once thought to prove that a land link be- 
tween Europe and Africa existed as late as 
the Pleistocene period. But scientists 
grew doubtful when they could find no 
monkey fossils in Gibraltar’s honeycomb 
of caves. Natives explained that easily: 
the apes had a secret sub-Mediterranean 
tunnel by which they returned to Africa 
to die. Scientists decided that the apes 
must have been imported by Romans or 
Moors. 

‘When the apes go, so will the British” 
is another belief to which Gibraltar’s poly- 
glot population fondly clings. Sensible 
Britishers smile tolerantly, take no chances 
on the apes disappe aring. Food for them 
is a standard item in Gibraltar’s colonial 
budget. 

Few years ago the ape colony had dwin- 
dled to two aged females. Natives and the 
Governor of Algeciras, who signs himself 
“Governor of Algeciras and Gibraltar 
(temporarily in the hands of the Brit 
ish),” hoped that deliverance was neat. 
But the British smuggled over four young 
apes from Africa, saved “Gib” for the 
Crown. Last spring two births upped the 
colony’s population to ten. 

The Barb: ury ape looks like a figure in 4 
bilious dream, is just as unpleasant in ac- 
tion. Its squarish, long-snouted, wrinkle- 
mouthed face is palely naked except for 
matted tufts prot ruding from cheeks and 
forehead. It is yellowish brown & white, 
about the size of an Airedale, walks on 
four legs like its cousin the baboon. No 
tree-climber, it lives in Gibraltar’s caves, 
is apt to turn up almost anywhere on the 


Rock. 
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Some Relief 

In Michigan last week 1,500 rural 
shools opened prematurely, to save as 
much as possible in fuel while the weather 
is still warm. In other States, where 
shools closed early last spring and looked 
as if they would stay closed this autumn, 
educators took heart. They were going to 
get Federal help. To be sure, not the thor- 
wghgoing help they had long been asking 
jor, but nevertheless something. Federal 
Bmergency Relief Administrator Harry 
Uloyd Hopkins announced that unem- 
jloyed school teachers would be put in 
tural schools that might otherwise have 
ben closed. They will receive work- 
lief wages, through State relief adminis- 
trations. 

Officials in 33 States report 80,000 un- 
employed teachers. In 15 States, school 
terms have been shortened. The Federal 
lan, patterned after one which New York 
State first put in effect, will help partic- 
iarly rural districts, which must provide 
their own funds for fuel, textbooks, light- 
ing, etc. etc. City districts will receive aid 
oly if they use it for courses for adult 
iliterates (in which the U. S. Government 
thinks it has a proper stake). 

Chicago teachers were among the first 
hst week to wonder if they would get re- 
lief money. They learned they would get 
little, if any. Meanwhile they hoped to get 
wo weeks back pay, for last January, and 
heard they might get full pay for this 
year through a plan by which the U. S. 
Government would buy $40,000,000 worth 
of Chicago school bonds. 





Rump College 

When President Hamilton Holt of Rol- 
lins College (Winter Park, Fla.) ousted 
Professor John Andrew Rice last spring 
48.4 too-outspoken individualist (TIME, 
June 19 et seg.), he split his college into 
two angry factions, a large pro and a small 
anti. Out of the Rollins rumpus last week 
merged a rump college. The antis clung 
together, their number increased to nine 
out of a faculty of 45) by dismissals and 
resignations after the college year ended. 
They looked for financial backing and a 
jlace to settle. They found both. The 
‘ite is a religious conference centre com- 
jlete with buildings, golf course and lake, 
it Black Mountain in,North Carolina’s 
blue Ridge. Last week they got a charter, 
anounced that Black Mountain College 
will open this month, fee $1,000. 

Like the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
iridge, Black Mountain will be governed 
ty its faculty instead of a board of 
‘tustees. The students will have one rep- 
sentative. Present president and acting 
‘haitman of the faculty is Chemistry Pro- 
lessor Frederick Raymond Georgia. 
Treasurer is Theodore Dreier, nephew of 
Mrs. Raymond Robins (Rollins trustee, 
ile of the reformer who disappeared for 
‘time with amnesia last year). Black 
Mountain College will emphasize Art, al- 
‘OW its students wide freedom in choosing 
‘ourses, studying in seminars and graduat- 
Mf when they feel ready. Before graduat- 
ig they must pass an examination in their 
pecial field set by a professor from an- 


TIME 


other institution. The usual accumulation 
of points, courses, and credits pointing 
toward graduation will be abolished. The 
college will be co-educational. The prob- 
lem of getting recognized by sectional and 
national associations will not be settled un- 
til the college is under way. The sponsors 
of Black Mountain College wish it to 
stand on its own merits, apart from the 
“Rice Case” which they are sure will be 
judged in their favor by the American As- 
sociation of University Professors next 
November. Prior to announcing plans last 
week, the college had signed up 20 stu- 
dents, mostly disgruntled Rollins-ites. 


pi 
Banff Round Table 

A score of U. S. citizens led by Newton 
D. Baker, and including Physicist Robert 
Andrews Millikan, Geologist Charles Ken- 
neth Leith, Col. Hugh (Dnieprostroy 
Dam) Cooper, Frank Cooke Atherton, 
Hawaiian tycoon. 

A score of Britishers, led by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, and including Labor Baron Snell 
of Plumstead, Sir John Power, Economist 
Theodor Emanuel Gregory, Cambridge’s 
brilliant Philosopher & Critic Ivor Arm- 
strong Richards. 

A dozen Chinese, led by Philosopher Hu 
Shih. 

A dozen Japanese, led by brow-beaten 
Liberal Peer Inazo Nitobe, and including 
an intransigent retired Major-General 
named Yasunosuke Sato. 

A few keen Dutchmen representing a 
Pacific empire of 60,000,000 people; two 
Frenchmen speaking for 20,000,000 French 
subjects in the Pacific; a strong delega- 
tion from Canada, the last led by Sir 
Robert Falconer; separate delegations 
from Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines. 

Throughout, a predominance of econ- 
omists and other “experts” — 

Altogether 150 famed and near-famed 
serious students of large human affairs 
completed last week at the Canadian Pa- 
cific’s magnificent hotel at Banff, Alberta, 
a fortnight’s “round-table” study of the 
Pacific—the fifth biennial conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

The subject set for discussion was ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Conflict and Control.” 

As the deliberations progressed, it 
seemed clear that economic conflicts do 
not in themselves cause war. Taboo was 
any open discussion of the violent Sino- 
Japanese emotional and political hatred. 
But in the corridors war was talked and 
especially titillating was “the coming war 
between Japan and America.” Japan’s 
peace-loving Inazo Nitobe, who might be 
assassinated back home if he said the 
wrong thing, forced the Canadian press to 
deny that he had ever predicted a 
Japanese-Russian war. 

Delegates were divided into four “round 
tables,” at which deliberations were secret. 
The Press was permitted to quote directly 
only a few public speeches which were 
really a side-issue of the conference. Most 
newsworthy point in these speeches was 
the prediction by London’s famed Econ- 
omist Gregory, that only inflation could 
make the NRA succeed and that the after- 
math of that might be world chaos. 
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The round tables were mainly notable 
for the wealth of fundamental fact which 
was distributed by experts to each other. 
Thus: 

@ Geologists are now certain that Asia 
does not possess sufficient raw materials 
(iron & coal) to make possible a Western 
type of industrialization. Textiles and light 
industries will grow—but great steel plants 
can never grow up in Asia as in the U. S. 
@ Population of Japan is now over 60.,- 
000,000, will be 90,000,000 in 30 years and 
then will probably stabilize. What to do? 
Birth control is not encouraged by the 
Government but neither is it discouraged. 
Contraceptives are widely advertised. But 
Japan bases her policy on the proposition 
that the world must make room for her 
unborn millions. 

@ Great Britain and Japan are currently 
in a deadly struggle for the textile mar- 
kets of Asia and Europe, with India as 
the immediate battleground. Wages in 
Japan are about one-quarter of wages in 
Lancashire. Currently a conference is be- 
ing held at Simla, but, over the long pull, 
there seems little hope for Lancashire. 

@ Most hopeful outlook for the world 
was found in this idea: that nations are 
organizing their industries internally; and 
that when an industry becomes fully or- 
ganized within a country it makes possible 
a control-agreement between the same 
industries in various countries. Example: 
oil. When internal U. S. oil conflicts are 
settled, there is good prospect that the 
world oil problems may be settled. Dif- 
ferent is the case of Agriculture, but see 
p. 14 for an account of the world’s first 
Wheat Agreement which would not have 
been possible if the U. S. Government had 
not taken control of U. S. wheat produc- 
tion. 


Edward C. Carter, secretary of the 
American Council of the Institute, was 
elected to the newly created post of Secre- 
tary General, to spend his days traveling 
the Orient co-ordinating all the various 
groups. His headquarters: Honolulu. 
Next conference: in 1935 in Baguio, 
Philippine summer capital. 


Pre-View 

This autumn will bring a tremendous, 
terrifying adventure to Frank Bonora, 6, 
of Brooklyn. He is going to Go to 
School. Frank Bonora has been thinking 
a lot about it. One evening last week he 
could bear the suspense no longer. He 
must see what School looked like. To 
Public School 104 he walked, thoughtfully 
eying the sombre, ‘empty building. The 
basement windows, he noticed, were 
barred so that you could not get in—nor 
out. He went closer, peered between the 
bars, pressing his small face forward to 
see through the glass, to see School. Pres- 
ently his head was all the way through 
the bars and Frank Bonora could behold 
dimly what the future held for him. 

When he had gazed his fill, Frank Bo- 
nora suddenly felt himself trapped. His 
head, which had slipped through the bars 
so easily, could not slip back. It stuck at 
the ears, painfully, inexorably. Maybe 
this was what School was like. Frank Bo- 
nora set up an anguished wailing which 
lasted until a janitor came with a hack- 
saw. 
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The New Pictures 

Dinner at Eight (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). An aging film actor, planning to 
recoup his fortunes on the stage; Lord 
& Lady Ferncliffe, just over from London 
and on their way to Florida; a thick- 
skinned tycoon named Dan Packard and 
his Tenth Avenue wife; Dr. and Mrs. 
Talbot; an elderly actress, Carlotta Vance, 
trying to squeeze an income out of her 
stocks: these, with her husband, her 


make the picture—less biting but more 
comprehensive than the play—superb en- 
tertainment. Under Director George 
Cukor, John Barrymore (Larry Renault), 
Lionel Barrymore (Oliver Jordan), Marie 
Dressler (Carlotta Vance), Jean Harlow 
(Kitty Packard), Wallace Beery (Dan 
Packard), Lee Tracy (Renault’s agent), 
Billie Burke (Millicent Jordan), Edmund 
Lowe (Dr. Talbot) and Karen Morley 
(Mrs. Talbot), 


supported by such $1,000- 








MITCHELL, HALE, HARLow, 


Beery, Lowe, Mortey & BuRKE 


Brilliantly they avoid each other’s toes. 


daughter, Paula, and her daughter’s 
pleasant young fiancé are the people for 
whom Mrs. Millicent Jordan has her cook 
concoct an aspic in the shape of a British 
lion, with flags in his forepaws. Between 
the time that she makes her arrangements 
and the time her guests assemble in the 
drawing room, the picture has revealed 
their private lives, rearranged their rela- 
tions with each other. Carlotta Vance has 
sold her stock in Oliver Jordan’s shaky 
shipping company. Packard—pretending 
to be Jordan’s ally while he tries to ruin 
him—has bought it. Kitty Packard, be- 
cause she thinks her social ambitions 
might be hampered if her husband swindles 
their hosts, blackmails him into giving it 
back, infuriates him by announcing that 
she has a lover. It never occurs to Packard 
that the lover might be young Dr. Talbot. 
Mrs. Talbot finds out when she hears the 
doctor talking to Kitty on his office tele- 
phone, just before the nurse comes in to 
say that Mr. Jordan is outside. Some of 
her guests have already arrived by the 
time that Mrs. Jordan, tormented by news 
that her cook has dropped the aspic, learns 
that her husband has an incurably bad 
heart. Some of her guests never do arrive. 
The Ferncliffes, “those miserable cock- 
neys,” have their secretary telephone to 
say they have left town. Larry Renault, 
the actor, harassed by poverty, conceit 
and a futile love affair with Paula Jordan, 
has committed suicide in his hotel room. 

As a frame for juxtapositional drama 
of the type that came into fashion with 
Grand Hotel, a fashionable dinner party 
is ideal. As a frame for one of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s all-star casts, the play 
by Edna Ferber and George Kaufman 
which was produced in Manhattan last 
winter was even better. The actors in 
Dinner at Eight selected by MGM’s new 
producer David Selznick, make the cast 
of MGM’s Grand Hotel, produced by 
Irving Thalberg, look like a road company, 


a-week celebrities as Phillips Holmes, Jean 
Hersholt, Madge Evans, Grant Mitchell 
and the late Louise Closser Hale, perform 
brilliantly and avoid each others’ toes. 
Good shot: Kitty Packard making up her 
mind to give her maid a bracelet. 


— ; — 


Paddy, the Next Best Thing (Fox) 
is very clearly Fox’s notion of the next 
best thing to Metro’s Peg O’ My Heart. 
It is an idyll of the Irish countryside, 
dripping with Hollywood blarney, Janet 
Gaynor’s girlish charm and terms of en- 
dearment like “acushla.” 

In the seaside village where such Gaelic 
trifles properly begin, Paddy Adair (Janet 
Gaynor) is the younger daughter of an 
improvident Major (Walter Connolly), 
who has succeeded in arranging a betrothal 
between his eldest daughter Eileen (Mar- 
garet Lindsay) and handsome Larry Blake 
(Warner Baxter), who has a Rolls Royce 
and a yacht. When she learns that Eileen 
loves not Larry Blake, but a poor boy of 
the village named Jack Breen, Paddy does 
her loveable best to break the engagement. 
She snubs Blake, then flirts with him, 
finally tells him in plain terms why her 
sister is marrying him. All this has a good 
effect. After her father has been kicked 
to death by one of his horses, Eileen 
marries Jack Breen. Larry Blake decides 
that not Eileen but Paddy is his real 
acushla, persuades her that she loves him 
also. To this assiduously elfin but capably 
assembled production, Walter Connolly 
contributes a few genuine moments—like 
the one in which, with shamefaced grins 
at his daughters, Major Adair borrows 
£3 from Larry to pay for a box of cigars. 


In This Day & Age (Paramount), 
Cecil Blount DeMille addresses himself to 
two obsolescent problems: 1) the gangster, 
2) the vounger generation. A director who 
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combines the talents of a burlesque im. 
presario and a soap-box revivalist, he 
makes the result a noisy and preposterous 
melange, calculated to arouse squeals of 
excitement or of ennui, according to the 
audience’s mental age. 

In outline, the story concerns the con. 
test between the student body of a small 
town high school and a peculiarly childish 
gangster named Louis Garrett (Charles 
Bickford). When the gangster shoots q 
Hebrew tailor for refusing to pay for “pro. 
tection,” the schoolboys indignantly try to 
find evidence that will convict him. When 
the gangster shoots a schoolboy whom he 
finds skulking in his bedroom, the school- 
boys form a secret society for revenge, 
Here Director DeMille, more up to date 
in method than in ideology, stole a few 
ideas from Nerofilm’s M. Whistling bars 
from “Yankee Doodle” as a code signal, 
the members of the secret society creep 
up on Garrett, gag and bind him with ad- 
hesive tape while he is having his shoes 
shined. A high-school girl (Judith Allen) 
entertains his bodyguard while the boys 
take Garrett to a deserted factory, try him 
in a kangaroo court, exact his confession 
to both murders by dunking him in a 
rat-infested well. The conclusion is an 
amazing scene, presumably a _ DeMil- 
lenium, in which the schoolboys parade 
through the streets singing such songs as 
“The Old Grey Mare” and “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” while riding Gar. 
rett on a rail to the courthouse. 

Outmoded other respects, Director 
DeMille still has two assets which his con- 
fréres may well .envy—an_ unabashed 
sincerity, an utterly individual style. Even 
in so poor a picture as This Day and Age, 
De Mille’s crowd scenes, his over-emphatic 
tricks of narration, his kindergarten dia- 
log, produce a queer effect of compelling 
attention without being in the least con- 
vincing. After seeing the picture audiences 
should be better able to credit the most 
recent additions to the Hollywood saga 
about DeMille. Back from a preview of 
The Sign of the Cross, in which the thing 
the crowd liked best was Charles Laugh- 
ton’s brilliant high comedy performance as 
Nero, Director DeMille whispered sadly 
to a confrére: “I have something terrible 
to tell poor Charlie. The audience 
laughed.” 


Bitter Sweet (British & Dominions) is 
a lavender-scented reproduction of Noel 
Coward’s ope rettg about a girl who mar- 
ried a young musician, became a = 
at the Viennese café where he led t 
orchestra, attracted the attentions of 2 a 
lecherous captain, had her heart broken 
when the captain stabbed her husband to 
death. With much more charm than most 
British musicomedies—which are inclined 
to be prim and lazy—Bitter Sweet } 
notable chiefly for its blonde le: ading lads, 
Anna Neagle, a onetime chorus girl. The 
producers of the cinema version of Bitter- 
sweet which Noel Coward insisted be mac 
in England, chose her for the leading rile 
in preference to Evelyn Laye or Jeanette 
MacDonald. Aside from a contract t to pl ay 
the title réle in British & ‘Dominion’ 
forthcoming Nell Gwynne and a bad habit 
of twitching her paws, Anna Neagle has 
all the requisites for a speedy trip ' 
Hollywood. 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELTS 
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INDIANA GRAVEL COMPANY -: LAFAYETTE , IND. 


‘BELTS NO. 1 AND NO, 2—PRIMARY CONVEYORS GOOD- 
YEAR STYLE C— 30" 7 PLY —32-OZ. DUCK — 1-8" TOP 
COVER, 1-16" PULLEY COVER — LENGTH 568. SPEED — 


275 F.P.M. LOAD—300 T.P.H. DIAM. HEAD PULLEY—42” 
ve DIAM. TAIL PULLEY— 30” 
UO 


BELTS NO. 3 (SECONDARY CONVEYOR), NO.4 
PICKING BELT) AND NO. 5 (INTERMEDIATE 
ALSO G.T.M -SPECIFIED GOODYEAR STYLE 
C, VARYING LENGTHS, WEIGHTS AND PLIES 
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You probably could not find an- 
other place where conveyor belts 
are under closer scientific scrutiny 
and severer actual service tests 
than at Purdue University and its 
immediate practical neighbor in 
laFayette, Indiana, the plants of the 
Western Indiana Gravel Company. 


Here, during the last more than 
three years, an original instaliation 
Goodyear Conveyor Belts has de- 
livered a trouble-free, low-cost rec- 
ord of credit to Goodyear and the 
6.1. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. 


Each belt of the five specified par- 
licularly to its arduous part in the 
tonveying of abrasive gravel and 
sharp rock, each scientifically con- 
structed to these expert specifica- 
lions as to lengths, widths, weights 
andplies, they exemplify the full val- 
ve of getting THE RIGHT BELT for the job. 


"The conveyors are in place as 
originally installed and have never 








G.T.M. 


had to be cut, due to stretching,” 
writes Mr. M. A. Neville, General 
Manager of the Western Indiana 
Gravel Co. 


“The belts at present (April 22,1933) 
are in good shape, and we esti- 
mate they will easily handle as 
much tonnage as they have al- 
ready handled.” 


The aiGut belt is a big factor in your 
conveying costs. Why not give your 
operation the benefit of cost- 
reducing, trouble-free conveyor 
belt equipment? All over the world, 
plants are using G.T. M.-specified 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods for these very reasons. 


Have the G.T. M. study your require- 
ments in cooperation with your 
plant officials. To get in touch with 
him, write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or 
call your nearest Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Distributor. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


MOLDED GOODS 


HOSE 


PACKING 


IN RUBBER 





Have you ever Si 


More than three million le have gone thi 
the Firestone Factory and Exhibition Building q 
Century of Progress” and have seen Firestone Tires 


— from mixing of the rubber and Gum-Dipp 
the cords to the actual building and curing of th 
The Firestone Gum-Dipping Machine shown 
left saturates and coats every fiber within the 
stretch cords with pure liquid rubber, adding 
pounds of pure rubber to every one hundred pc 
cord. This is an EXTRA process for safety and 
out protection not used in any other tire. It is one 
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You pay for an architect | _ 


Expecti 
“A\-1” dau 


whether or not you use one [i 


16, former 
child, thei 


; NDOUBTEDLY the dignity of the word “architect” has frightened certain Married 
arrie 


people planning to build or remodel. They picture an adventure with un. fF Manhattan 
Paleontolo; 
nd one J 
: 5 : ; Worth, Tex 
Quite to the contrary are the real facts. Of course an architect is an artist. But ion, 


restrained art—and everybody knows art costs money. 


he is a practical kind of artist who not only knows design but equally how to Married 
: x arrie 


select materials and equipment, which ones will serve you best—and how to use  § Rogers, 53 
Pauline vai 
wile of the 
= . > . — n Southarr 
That is why an architect gives you a better looking, more liveable building and one ied snarri 


which costs less. An architect pays for himself by avoiding the mistakes you are Moctied 
: os ue ‘ _ ny arrie 

sure to make without one. Building costs are going up. Engage an architect now J » son of t! 

and build at the bottom of the market. nd publish 
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@ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in the 5 | em H) 
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interests of America’s trained architects. For forty-one years The Archi- 
tectural Forum has been serving architects. And architects have shown \ 

their appreciation. For many years every survey has shown it the first iMgust Sprec 
choice magazine of leading architects. Now, it is also winning enthusiastic rt “ughter-in - 
readers among top flight building men other than architects through its in Claus At 


special new section, BUILDING MONEY. 
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oat, Edda, Countess Ciano, 23, 

A. 1” daughter of Benito Mussolini (/1 
Dt wce’s rating—he has one other daughter, 
\nna Maria); and Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
6, former Italian Minister to China: a 
child, their second; in November. 


@ 








Married. Alexander Perry Osborn, 
Manhattan broker, eldest son of famed 
Paleontologist Henry Fairfield Osborn; 
nd one Marie Cantrell Belew of Fort 
Worth, Tex., onetime dress model; in Lon- 


lon, 








A> 
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Married. Col. Henry Huddleston 
Rogers, 53, Manhattan oil tycoon; and 
Pauline van der Voort Dresser, onetime 
wife of the late Oilman Carl K. Dresser; 
n Southampton, L. I. For both it was a 
hird marriage. 
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Married. Sir John Reeves Ellerman, 
»3,son of the shipping, brewing, real estate 
nd publishing tycoon of the same name 
sho died last month leaving $75,000,000 
nd the longest will in British history 
Time, July 24; Aug. 28); and Esther 
le Sola of Montreal; in London. 
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Married. Carolyn Christian Crosby, 
iughter of Franklin Muzzy Crosby, Min- 
eapolis wheat man (General Mills, Inc.) 
nwhose $2,500,000 fortune she will share; 
nd Charles Beecher Hogan, Yale gradu- 
te, employe in Yale’s Sterling Memorial 
library; in Minneapolis. 





= 





Awarded. To Margaret Halstead, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano: Austria’s 
Lilli Lehmann Medal for artistic achieve- 
ient (awarded four times before); at its 
nnual music festival; in Salzburg, Austria. 








6 
Died. Edwin R. Collins, 57, managing 
litor of the Los Angeles Herald & Ex- 
ress, editorial director of afternoon 
Hearstpapers on the Pacific Coast; of 
eart disease; in Los Angeles. 








<> 
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Died. Timothy J. (“Tim”) Crowe, 58, 
uetime (1926-28) president of Chicago’s 
‘tary District, while awaiting appeal 
tm his conviction to defraud taxpayers 
it of $5,000,000 during the Sanitary Dis- 
fict’s scandalously extravagant era (192 6- 
8); of heart disease; at Williams Bay, 
Nis, After his trial in February 1932, he 
ud said: “I'll never live to go to jail.” 
“ast week the Chicago Hearstpapers re- 
eled that Patrick Nash, Cook County 
antic boss, whose contracting firm 

da big business with the Sanitary Dis- 
it, was forced to settle a Federal tax 
aim on unreported income for $100,000. 


@ 


Died, Oroville Dore Spreckels, 61, 
Maris and Rivier ra socialite, wife of ( ‘laus 
August Spreckels, retired sugar refiner, 
“ughter-in-law of the late great Sugar- 
man Claus August Spreckels Sr.; in Paris. 
‘ie made news in 1926 by exposing dis- 
inesty among the croupiers at Monte 
Vatlo, forcing the discharge of five. 








Died. Fred S. Wallace, 61, editor-pub- 
lisher of the Coshocton (Ohio) Tribune; 
by his own hand or the act of an unknown 
assailant; near Coshocton. He had been 
missing for three days when campers 
found his body in the Muskingum River, 
with baling wire wrapped about the an- 
kles and shoulders, a 4-lb. plow-point and 
a small hammer inside the coat, type slugs 
in the pockets, bruises about the head. 


A 
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Died. Marie Cahill (Arthur), sixtyish, 
famed oldtime musicomedienne; of heart 
and kidney disease; in Manhattan. Brook- 
lyn-born, piously reared, she aspired to the 
stage despite parental misgivings, got a 
small part 44 years ago in C. O. D., a bet- 
ter one in A Tin Soldier, began to score 
personal successes in a series of mediocre 
productions. Her song “Nancy Brown” 
made The Wild Rose a smash hit; it was 
transported bodily to Newport, in mid- 
run, by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt to 
amuse Grand Duke Boris of Russia. The 
following year she appeared in a show. 
named for and built around “Nancy 
Brown” and married the producer, Daniel 
V. Arthur. First to employ the talking de- 
livery of songs, she did much to soften the 
blatant farce of her day by her demure 
manner, aversion to makeup, floor-sweep- 
ing costumes. Always a vociferous foe of 
scant stage attire, she was particularly 
outraged by Mary Garden’s “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” in Salome, appealed to Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt to stop a “vi- 
cious craze.” Her last appearance (except 
for a short turn 7 vi faudeville ) was three 
years ago in The New Yorkers. 


Alice M. Rohde Davis, wife of 
Nathaniel Davis, president 
Institute of Technology (Hobo- 
injuries suffered when she, bi- 
cycling, was struck by an automobile 
whose driver did not stop; near West- 
hampton, L. I. 


Died. 
Harvey 
Stevens 
ken): of 
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Died. Henry Winfield Watson, 77, U. S. 
Representative from Pennsylvania’s 9th 
District since 1915; of heart disease; in 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Died. Henry Galbraith Ward, 82, one- 
time presiding judge of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Southern District of 
New York, brother of the late Advertising 
Tycoon Artemus Ward; by accidental 
drowning in a bathtub (he was subject to 
fainting spells) ; in the home of his nephew 
Artemus Ward Jr. at Shelter Island, N. Y. 
The morning his body was found face 
down in the water, the superintendent of 
Manhattan’s Federal Building discovered 
that an oil portrait of him had crashed to 





the floor during the night. 
Died. Louis P. Stone, 85, father of 
Actor Fred Stone; after long illness; in 


Freeport, L. I. In the 1860’s he went West 
in a covered wagon, learned cowboy 
tricks, was. credited with having taught 
famed Circuswoman Annie Oakley how to 
shoot. 
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There is one thing 
can be said of 

motor car that 
makes superfluous 
_any further claims 
for fineness or 
for performance 


that is, “It’s a 


”” 


Pierce-Arrow 


PIERCE 
ARROW 


135 TO 175 HORSEPOWER 
136° TO 147° WHEELBASES 
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stories? 


To hear the tales that our passengers 
tell, you’d think that we keep nightin- 
gales to sing em to sleep, wrap them in 
cellophane to guard them from dust, 
and tickle their palates with humming- 
birds’ tongues. The details may be 
slightly off, but the general effect is the 
same. Smooth roadbeds and a minimum 
of noise insure sound sleep. Genuine 
air-conditioning gives you that spotless 
fresh feeling. Delicious cooking in- 
duces that happy appetite. But you can’t 
blame our passengers if they become 
somewhat lyrical in their telling of 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s amazing con- 
tribution to traveling comfort. It’s such 
a stimulating change. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. Vv. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 


Serving 
Washington. Philadelphia- New York 


Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 


Chicago - Detroit- Toledo- Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis « Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk - Newport News 
The ticket agent of any railroad can 


route youon the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 


and ‘@) ile) 
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RELIGION 


*‘Back to Luther!” 


Every summer U. S. Lutherans hold a 
“Luther Day” picked arbitrarily so that 
Lutherans may enjoy it in the mountains 
or at the seashore. Last week came a 
Luther Day which was notable because it 
preluded bigger celebrations, to be held 
Nov. 10 on the 450th anniversary of Mar- 
tin Luther’s birth. Eastern Lutherans, 
gathered at Ocean Grove, a strict Metho- 
dist colony on the New Jersey coast, had 
the most eminent speaker—Dr. Walter 
Arthur Maier, editor of the Walther 
League Messenger (for the young), pro- 
fessor at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. 

Cried Dr. Maier: “Without Luther there 
could have been no Washington. . . 
While [Lincoln] dealt with bodies in 
bondage and minds coerced by mental 
slavery, Luther threw off the shackles of 
that damnable spiritual tyranny that 
pressed human souls of all colors and 
races into the strait jacket of abject terror 
that cringes before the distressing spectres 
of an outraged conscience and shudders 
before the thought of God and eternity. 
. . . All Protestantism, yea, Roman Ca- 
tholicism itself, as its eminent scholars 
have admitted, not only owes him an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude but also needs 
the re-statement of many of his principles. 
. . . If, as the world pauses to celebrate 
his birth four and a half centuries ago, it 
would rear a shaft of reverent devotion to 
his living memory, although that monu- 
ment might be built from flawless granite, 
faced with stainless alabaster, edged with 
the rarest of marbles and raised to the 
loftiest heights to which human skill can 
ever ascend, this monument would be in- 
complete unless, in recognition of Luther’s 
present day significance, there were em- 
blazoned on its side in letters of imperish- 
able gold, the challenge of this birthday 
anniversary, ‘BACK TO LUTHER!’ 

“Surveying the rampage of crime, the 
increase of atheism, the stolid indifference 
toward the stern requirements of purity 
and chastity, we insist ‘BACK TO LU- 
THER.’ And if this challenge means wide 
and repeated protests against the bribery 
and corruption of officials in the various 
departments of American administrative 
government; if it involves organized pro- 
tests against the levities and discrimina- 
tion of American courts, stick-to-the-finish 
campaigns against the debasing and ener- 
vating influences of commercial amuse- 
ments as they are controlled by greedy, 
soul-less men, may God give us the cour- 
age and insistence to declare with unde- 
niable finality, ‘BACK TO LUTHER.’ 

“. . Picture the cancerous growth of 
modern infidelity as ego-complexed pul- 
piteers, disguising the breed of the wolf 
beneath silk cassocks and lacy chasubles, 
masquerade in imposing processions within 
high vaulted Gothic cathedrals, built with 
the superfluous millions of American pluto- 
crats. .. . Think of the brilliant agnos- 
tics who read from the Scriptures with 
crossed thumbs, tongues in the cheek, and 
mental reservations, who place the Bible 
on the one level with heathen philosophies. 
. . . Think of the smooth, oily surrender 
of the deity of our Savior . . . I still re- 


peat the cry, ‘BACK TO LUTHER.’”’ 


America’s Nunnery 


Monastic orders for men & women have 
long existed in the Anglo-Catholic wings of 
the Anglican and Episcopal churches, byt 
not in other Protestant sects. One Susan 
Miles wrote from Texas last July to The 
Christian Century: “Why don’t we have 
a Protestant sisterhood? I know dozens 
of fine, intelligent women who would be 
glad to embrace the cloistered, yet useful 
life. And while all this energy is going to 
waste, we are having to close our schools 
and hospitals. Are we still so anti-Catholic 
that we cannot countenance so practical 
plan? Id like very much to hear some 
discussion on this subject.” 

Some tepid discussion followed. Then, 
fortnight ago, a Protestant nunnery was 
described in America, urbane Jesuit 
weekly, by “The Pilgrim’”—zom de plume 
for any staff member. Telling of tramping 
through Rhode Island, “The Pilgrim” said 
he came upon a convent, knocked at its 
door in hope of getting a cup of tea. The 
convent Portress gave him some. He in- 
quired the name of the sisterhood. 

““*We are interdenominational,’ was her 
answer. ‘For further information you had 
better talk to the Mother Prioress.’ 


“This good lady, on her appearance, | 
made me feel wholly at ease. She was a) 


charming and gracious soul; and told me 
just what the Sisters of the Blessed Har- 
mony had in mind. ‘Harmonians,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘are of all denominations. No; 
not just Anglicans, though we have some 
of them. . . . I myself am a Universalist, 
which, you see, keeps the peace in the 
community between the Presbyterian sis- 
ters from Massachusetts, the Congrega- 
tionalists from Connecticut, and the Bap- 
tists from Rhode Island. But we do agree 
on the tea; and that means so much to 
poor travelers.’ ” 

The Prioress explained to “The Pilgrim’ 
that the sisterhood had been founded be- 
cause of the Christian Century discussion 

“Marveling at the promptness with 
which this proposal had been realized, I 
walked around the cloister, and observed 
the humility of the Dry Methodist Sister 
Refectorian, as she set out on the table 
tiny bottles of beer, ‘just to keep peace in 
the community,’ explained the Prioress. 
‘It really does help,’ she added.” 

As “The Pilgrim” departed she said: 
““T know just what is in your Roman 
mind. You wonder how we shall ever get 
along. Well, I sometimes wonder myself. 
But our proposition does show that Protes- 
tant women have learned the beauty 0! 
Catholic sisters’ life, and that nuns are 
actuated by a positive, constructive ideal 
not by mere longings to flee the world. 

By last week Protestants and Catholics 
alike were anxious to hear more about the 
Harmonian Sisterhood—first interdenom- 
national convent ever founded. Where 
was it in Rhode Island? How many S 
ters were there? What rule of life ha 
they adopted? 

When people began telephoning 1's 
Manhattan office, America’s staff was 
forced to confess that the “Harmonians 
do not exist. “The Pilgrim” invente 
them. 
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On Monday, August 2lst, 


1200 men saw a new world’s standard born! 


INMonDay, August 21st, twelve 


Packard believes this new car is 
significant that it called to Detroit 
mty Packard distributer, dealer 
“sales executive in the United 


Mts and Canada to attend this 


“veiling. 


Packard believes this new car is 
the yardstick with which all fine 
cars in the future will be measured 
—no matter whether those cars are 
of American or of European manu- 


facture. 


Next week the announcement of 
this epochal car will appear in this 


same magazine. 


Twelve hundred men have now 
driven home their new 1934 Pack- 
ards. One of these men is your 
Packard dealer. Ask him about these 
new Packards—the new Eight, the 


new Super-Eight, the new Twelve. 


For your first glimpse of these 
new 1934 Packards, look in next 


week’s Time. 





From MT. HOOD 
to FUJIYAMA 


Short route to the Orient 
from Portland —100-mile 
scenic trip down the his- 
toric Columbia... 


i 
“ONE-CLASS” SHIPS TO THE ORIENT 


Portland-Yokohama $160, 
Kobe$165,Shanghai$185, 
Hong Kong $200, Manila 
$200. @ Round-the-World 
Tours $575. 


Modern liners; you are not 
restricted to a certain part 
ofship. SplendidAmerican 
food;spacious saloons and 
deck space. 


SAILINGS 
GENERAL SHERMAN 
Sept. 27 
GENERAL LEE Oct. 18 
GENERAL PERSHING 
Nov. 8 


“GENERAL” LINERS 
MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


bal Porter Building (Dept.Z) Portland, Ore. 4K 
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FOR YOU AND YOUR 


FAMILY? 


Why not take the family 
e on a wonderful travel ad- 
venture? Gather them up 
—while they are still about you— 
and fare forth to sunny South 
Africa, with its luring romance 
and mystery—its fresh scenes, 
inspiring places and glorious 
outlooks! Reap a rich harvest of 


memory treasures for a common 
family heritage! 


South Africa’s marvelous natural 
and man-madeattractions, health- 
ful climate and comfortable 
travel facilities, make touring a 
supreme delight — fascinating, 
educational, unforgettable. And 
travel costs never were lower! 


SOUTH AFRICA 


For full information address Thos, 
Cook & Son -Wagons - Lits, Inc., 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
or 

The American Express Company, 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
or any office of Thos. Cook & 
Son -Wagons-Lits, Inc., or The 
American Express Company. 
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TIME 


Four years ago the Riverside Drive 
house of Mrs. Paul Condit-Smith, sister of 
the late General Leonard Wood, was dis- 
mantled, loaded on barges, taken to Long 
Beach, L. I. There it: was remodeled to 
become St. John’s Lutheran Church-by- 
the-Sea. Last week it became the prop- 
erty of a Long Beach businessman named 
Charles W. Ackerman. He was scarcely 
pleased to have it. Businessman Acker- 
man’s troubles with St. John’s Church- 
by-the-Sea were of long standing. Last 
winter, as chairman of the church council, 
he squabbled over policies with the pastor, 
Rev. Felix G. Robinson. One day Pastor 
Robinson angrily struck Businessman 
Ackerman, who retaliated. Businessman 
Ackerman held a $10,000 bond as guaran- 
tor of a mortgage on the church. To pro- 
tect his investment he bid in the church 
at a foreclosure sale. Last week he pre- 
sented his fellow Lutherans with an ulti- 
matum: they could oust Pastor Robinson 
and buy Businessman Ackerman’s church, 
or they could get out. The congregation 
promptly got out, taking their pastor with 
them and setting up a church of their 
own in a private house. Businessman 
Ackerman ruefully surveyed his Church- 
by-the-Sea, wondered what one can do 
with an unchurched church. 

oo 





Trooper 

In South Foxboro, Mass., Rev. Ernest 
A. Thorsell, whose wife and son died a 
year ago, found life lonely. Last week he 
enrolled at the Massachusetts State 
Police Training School, to become a State 
Trooper. Last Sunday he appeared in his 
pulpit dressed as usual. Presently he will 
roar up on his motorcycle, preach in a 
trooper’s blue uniform. 


~ 
<< 


Santa Fe’s Seventh 


Amarillo, Tex. is the cow & oil town 
which gained national notice when Gene 
Howe, crusty editor of its Globe-News, ac- 
cused Colonel Lindbergh of snubbing it 
and called Mary Garden “tottering” 
(Time, June 11, 1928, April 1, 1929). 
Last week Amarillo was of interest to the 
U. S. Roman Catholic hierarchy. To it 
went scores of priests, monsignori and 
bishops, among them Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, new Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the U. S., and Most Rev. Leopoldo 
Ruiz y Flores, exiled Apostolic Delegate 
to Mexico. In Amarillo they made pro- 
cessions, held solemn ceremonies in the 
Cathedral, all in honor of a plump prel- 
ate whom they presently escorted by train 
to Santa Fe, there to install him as Santa 
Fe’s seventh archbishop. He was Most 
Rev. Rudolph Aloysius Gerken, 47, bishop 
of Amarillo since it was first made a dio- 
cese six years ago. To him it was “an ad- 
venture with God.” 

Santa Fe is one of the oldest Catholic 
settlements in North America. Much of 
its color and history has been set down by 
Novelist Willa Cather in Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. Nearly a century ago Fa- 
ther John B. Lamy (Father Jean Marie 
Latour in the book) was sent to take the 
district from Mexican ecclesiastical con- 
trol, build it as an independent vicariate 
Apostolic. A gentle, ascetic priest in 
buckskins, he made friends with Kit Car- 
son, brought the church to many who had 
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long been unchurched, became Santa Fe’s P 
archbishop in 1875, built Santa Fe’s ca. 

thedral, died in 1888. —— 

Like his predecessor Archbishop Lamy, a 

Archbishop Gerken has been a builder. Names 
Iowa-born, he went to West Texas 26 names mad 
years ago. In his Abilene parish he built John Da 
ten churches, among them the first in the J ing in behal 
U. S. dedicated to St. Thérése de Lisieux | address. B 
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He was a cynosure in a cowtown. 


(“Little Flower”). In Amarillo diocese 
he built 35. In Santa Fe he now looks to- 
ward restoring old churches and shrines, 
installing their relics and treasures in 
proper fireproof vaults and cases. He 
will also apply himself to education 
(he has been president of Amarillo’ 
Price Memorial College). An obstacle 
to him will be New Mexico’s 13.3% 
illiteracy. Tall, plump and blond, Arch- 
bishop Gerken is a Rotarian, fond of 
quoting Aristotle and St. Francis (Santa 
Fe’s patron) at weekly luncheons. He 
drives his own automobile, unlike his im- 
mediate predecessor in Santa Fe, Arch- 
bishop Albert T. Daeger, who was often 
seen humbly carrying his own suitcases on 
the streets, who rode in buses and who 
last December, absent-mindedly stepped 
from one into a concrete pit, fractured his 
skull and died. 
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“Things Are Different Now” 
Two externals distinguish a Church o! 
England bishop from a U. S. Episcopil 
bishop. For outdoor wear the Church 0! 
England bishop affects long gaiters of snug 
black broadcloth. He is ranked a Lord 
and so addressed by his flock. But these 
distinctions have lately seemed irksome 
to Anglican clergymen. During the 0s 
ford Movement centenary (TIME, July 
17), the Bishop of Kensington complained 
of his gaiters, crying that “100 years have 
failed to provide us a sensible costume. 
And last week the Bishop of Bristol told 
his congregation to cease calling him “My 
Lord.” Declared he: “In the old days 
when Bishops were amicable scholars liv 
ing in dignified ease apart from the clergy 
such titles were perhaps not inappropriate 
but, thank God, things are different now 
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‘ PEOPLE 

y, “Names make news.” Last week these 
2 names made this news: 

ilt John Davison Rockefeller Jr., speak- 
he ing in behalf of NRA, made his first radio 
ux | address. Before he did, he said: “Speak- 


ing into a microphone reminds me of the 
sgulless corporation one hears about. 
There is no human contact.” 





—- eo 


To San Francisco reporters, John Wade 
Gordon, 21, said that he was hitch-hiking 
ona California highway, got picked up by 
a shiny automobile whizzing by. Occu- 
pant of the automobile was Herbert Clark 
Hoover, who speedily learned that Hitch- 
hiker Gordon, a jobless mechanic, was a 
relative of onetime Governor Earl Brewer 
of Mississippi. Said Hitch-hiker Gordon: 
“He bought me a meal when we got to the 
Sausalito Ferry, and then he said: ‘Well, 
on, I’m going to take a chance on you. 
You have an honest face. IT’il give you a 
little money for a new outfit. Get yourself 
some new clothes and put an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. You say you can 
drive a car, perhaps you could find work 
asa driver.’ Then I almost fainted when 
ie gave me a $100 bill.” 

— 

A Viennese newspaper published an ar- 

tile by an engraver named 












































-KEN Reinhold 
Hanisch, who had lived with Germany’s 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler in Vienna be- 

ocese | te the War. He declared that Hitler at 

5 to- § lat time associated with Viennese Jews, 

rines, § ondemned Russian pogroms because “one 

1s in gM hate in the individual but not in the 

He § 18s.” In r909 Hanisch & Hitler lived on 
ation § Mblic charity, later on made small sums 
rillo’s § YY selling Christmas cards which Hitler 
stacle § Minted. Once after seeing a film Hitler 

2.30) mained highly excited for days. Ques- 

Arch- § “ened about it, he explained: “I saw a 

1d of § “magog haranguing his followers! That 

Santa | “8 great! That was magnificent!” 

He —o— 

is 7 Said Film Actress Helen Hayes to 

Arch- Manhattan reporters: “I hope to be able 

= make Hollywood pay its toll by using 

who, [Movie name Hollywood has given 
; to lure into the theatre many people 

“i to will attend only out of curiosity to 

red bis Bw a ‘movie star’ in the flesh. If the 
torge Arlisses, the Ann Hardings and 

x ¢ Lionel and John Barrymores should 

| )the same thing, there would be no need 

rch of ‘worrying about the rejuvenation of the 
iscopal § “ttre. In a year it would be completely 
irch of tuvenated,”’ 

of snug < 

a Lord A baby yak born in the Bronx Zoo was 

t these ‘instened “General Hughjo” in honor of 

4% \RA’s General Hugh Samuel Johnson. 

é ) 

, July —s 

plained On his sth birthday, August Heck- 

rs have het, Manhattan capitalist, charitarian, | 

stume tored out to the Peekskill camp where 
tol told # “entertains 300 poor children every sum- 

m “My §™. There he listened to a little girl’s 

d days. § ech of congratulations, read a telegram | 

ars li: @"™ his friend Franklin Delano Roose- 

, clergy il, drank three glasses of stout. News 

opriatt, @ “lographers had his enormous birthday 

it now brought outdoors, snapped him | 
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| WISH | COULD 
GET HER TEETH 
LOOKING BETTER 


STAINED ? 
WHAT DO you 
.» MEAN 


HOW DO you 
GET RID OF THEM? 


7 kinds of stains 



































MAYBE THEY'RE 
STAINED 


DON'T You KNOW 
THERE ARE 
7 KINDS OF 


STAINS THAT 
DISCOLOR 
TEETH? 


WITH CoLGATES! 
IT REMOVES 

ALL 7 STAINS 
AND LEAVES 


TEETH SPARKLING 
CLEAN AND 
BEAUTIFUL. 


discolor teeth— 


COLGATE’S REMOVES ALL SEVEN! 


Even after brushing, teeth are some- 
times dull, cloudy. 

For the things we eat and drink leave 
seven kinds of stains on teeth. And 
most toothpastes fail to completely re- 
move these stains. Why?... 


Because most toothpastes have only one 
way of attacking a// stains. But all stains 
will not yield to any one way. Some stains 
are removed by emulsive action. Others 
respond only to polishing action. 


Colgate’s does a complete job because 
it has both actions. As you brush it over 
your teeth it foams. The emulsive action 
of this foam loosens most of the stains, 
dissolves them, washes them away. 


foods, Group No. 3—Protein foods, Group No. 4— 
Fatty foods, Group No. 5—Minerals, Group No. 6 
—Fruits, Group No. 7—Beverages—and tobacco. 


The 7 causes of stains that discolor teeth 
Group No. 1—Starchy foods, Group No. 2—Sugar 


The polishing ingredient in Colgate’s 
—a safe powder such as dentists recom- 
mend—completes the job of removing the 
stains;leaving your teeth thoroughly clean 
—gleaming. 

Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream for 
10 days. Notice how much cleaner, brighter 
it gets your teeth. 
only 25c. 


he large-size tube is 


For beautiful, stain-free teeth—use Colgate’s 
after every meal. See your dentist regularly. 
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Only ONE 


in 10,000 WOMEN 


SAID SHE HAD EVER BOUGHT 


BETTER VEGETABLE SOUP 


Do WOMEN prefer beef stock vegetable 


soup?.. To find out, we made this startling 
offer in newspapers and grocery stores: “Your 
money back DOUBLED if Hormel Vegetable 
Soup isn’t the best you ever bought!” 3,000,000 
women read, bought and tasted. But only 
one in 10,000 said, “I want my money back 
doubled!”’ 

What new soup secrets did we use? How 
did we make such a tremendously popular 
soup? We simply followed the best home 
method. Started with juicy beef, simmered 
and simmered to make a rich, full-flavored 
stock. Poured almost a pint into the Hormel 
Soup can. Diced and sliced 15 crisp, fresh- 
washed vegetables and dropped them in. 
Then sealed the lid on and cooked the soup, 
using the can as its own kettle. No flavor 
could escape. Nothing could weaken the 
delicious flavor. You open the kettle the 
soup was cooked in when you open the 
Hormel Vegetable Soup can in your kitchen. 

Can you wait for a chance to try this home- 
like soup—to find out how much it tastes 
like the kind you used to fuss over for 
hours? Make a note of it now—for dinner... 
for luncheon... Hormel Vegetable Soup. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


For the first time..a real French Style 


ONION SOUP..by HORMEL 


yaw 


EGE TABL 


To} 8 


NEARLY A 
RICH BEEF 
IN EACH 





PINT oF 


SOUP STOCK 
CAN! 
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plunging a knife into it. Wearied by the 
noise and excitement, Charitarian Heck. 
scher wandered down to the swimming 
pool, suddenly collapsed on its edge. Re. 
vived, he was taken back to Manhattan 
to recuperate. Also ill last week lay: Film 
Actress Claudette Colbert, after an ap- 
pendectomy, in Hollywood; William 
Hartman Woodin Jr., son of the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury, of a heart attack, 
in Tucson, Ariz.; Alberto Barreras, presi- 
dent of the Cuban Senate, fugitive Ma- 
chadista, of abrasions suffered when an 
automobile belonging to New York's ex- 
Mayor John F. Hylan in which he was 
riding collided with an ambulance on 
Queensboro Bridge, Manhattan; Stage Ac- 
tress Grace George, of a nervous break. 


down, in Manhattan; Mahatma Gandhi, 
unconditionally released by the British 
Government after a seven days’ fast in 
prison, at the Parnakuti villa of his faith- 
ful friend Lady Vitall Das Thackersey. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Love and Babies (by Herbert P. Mc- 
Cormack, produced by Morris Green and 
Frank McCoy) is a domestically salacious 
trifle purporting to show how husbands 
and wives talk about procreation. Plot 
a wife wants a baby, her husband does not 
To soften him the wife invites as guests 
a couple who have a baby. The childless 
husband takes an interest but keeps his 
attitude. Meanwhile the father-husband 
fears his child has stolen his’ wife’s love 
receives an invitation from the childless 
wife to father her baby. He agrees, then 
reneges because he wants the other hus- 
band to suffer as he has. Finally the 
childless husband decides that a_ baby 
would be acceptable. Animating this 
dummy are four of Manhattan’s most 
capable actors: for the childless husband 
& wife, Ernest Truex and Linda Watkins; 
for the fertile husband & wife, Glenn 
Anders and Ruth Weston. Truex’s quick 
frozen smile and suburban _fussiness, 
Anders’ handwringing and close attention 
to business, Miss Watkins’ gentle hys- 
terics, actually produce an evening’s en- 
tertainment. Manhattan audiences blushed 
for as much as at such lines as (Anders): 
“What has happened to our love? I've 
become just a biological accomplice.” 

© 

A Party (by Ivor Novello, produced 
by William A. Brady and Samuel F. £ 
Nirdlinger) is a slice of pure snob enter- 
tainment off the heel of the loaf. It pro 
jects a party given for a famed young Lon- 
don actress after her opening night: Lora 
Baxter in distant simulacrum of Tallulah 
Bankhead. Plot: Miss Baxter inveigles het 
old lover, now married, into kissing het 
His little wife sees the kiss and tries to 
die by gulping all of what she thinks 1s 
Miss Baxter’s cocaine. But it is only pow- 
dered sugar and her swoon is a symptom 
only of auto-suggestion. Sub-plot: 1s 
is not Miss Baxter a dope addict? 

Author Novello, an assiduous London 
party-goer, has accurately noted many 4 
curio of London theatrical parties. Pres 
ent at this one are two celebrities: fa 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell as a famed “Mrs 
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ANNOUNCING THE 


THERMOCHRON 


A Revolutionary New Electric Clock-Operated 
Regulator that Combines Perfected Thermostatic 


Action With Timed Furnace Operation — Giving 
You for the First Time Truly Even-ized Heat! 
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— 
@ For half a century the thermostat—as even-izes the heat flow before the furnace has a 
= originated and constantly improved by chance to lag 
== | \Minneapolis-Honey well—has been the ultimate 
a efficient, dependable control of automatic Because it keeps an even flow of heat constantly 
fc. § ting systems. It ranks with the electric light circulating through all parts of the house, the 
ind § “telephone in its contribution to the com- Thermochron prevents ‘‘Cold 70"’ or air strati- 
ous | ‘ortand well-being of the American family. fication—that disagreeable condition where the 
nds thermometer reads a cozy 70° but the floors and 
lot Now comes the Thermochron—the latest lower portion of the rooms are uncomfortably 
not, | “wmph of Minneapolis-Honey well engineering / cold. 
est marking a new milestone in the rapidly ad- ei 
less} vancing science of temperature regulation and if CUTS FUEL BILLS 10 TO 30%. The 
his iit conditioning—bringing new comfort, new if Thermochron not only gives you uniform day 
ANG F convenience, new economy to home heating. sh temperature for the first time, but it auto- 
ove i i matically maintains a lower temperature during 
less JIT PAYS TO KNOW THE DIFFER- ati sleeping hours when less heat is required. 
then FINCE BETWEEN A THERMOSTAT ii 
yd ‘ND THE T. ERMOCHRON. Effective i ' You can set it once and for all to turn down the 
baby #° thermostatic: control is, certain annoying - : heat at your bedtime hour to a comfortable sleep- 
this § “tPetature variations are inevitable—due to i ing temperature—to fire up automatically to nor- 
most §“*iability of any heating plant to deliver full i mal day temperature before you get up—no more 
band BMume of heat, or shut it off, simultaneously a? getting up at dawn to turn on the heat. You sleep 
kins; § "ithe “‘on”’ or ‘‘off’’ action of the thermostat. 1817'0 8107 that extra hour and arise in welcome warmth. 
ylenn § ‘ete is a delay—a ‘‘time lag"’ before the heat > ti (6 ese 
yuick, sows down or gets up speed—during which the Because it maintains constant even-ized tempera- 
Iness, Buperature may shoot several degrees over or ture—because it operates the burner for shorter 
nition det the desired mark. And no matter how ‘The Mark of a Modern Heating System periods—because it lowers the heat at night 
hyd nd or accurately any thermostat is adjusted A handsome electric clock and even-izing heat regu- the re cuts fuel bills as much as 10 
ber caanot anticipate the temperature trend. lator combined. Therightheatattherighttime! to 30%. 
= he Thermochron forever eliminates unhealthful fuel-wasting tempera- FOR OIL, GAS AND COAL HEATING SYSTEMS. Only 
‘ w fluctuations by ingeniously pre-timing the thermostatic on or off Thermochron control can give you all these modern advantages. It adds 
‘tion to anticipate this time lag inherent in all heating systems. It only a little more than the cost of a conventional regulator to the price 
duced Son the brakes’’ before the thermometer hits the temperature stop of an automatic heating system—yet it may save you the cost of the entire 
F. E. $1 “steps on it’” defore the thermometer says go. plant within a few years. It is already standard equipment on many new 
enter- model oil, gas and coal furnaces—or you can modernize your present 
It pro- VEN-IZES HEAT 48 TIMES A DAY. In addition to unusually plant at nominal cost. Ask your heating dealer today, or phone the local 
g Lon- §%, sensitive thermostatic action, this amazing device automatically Minneapolis-Honey well branch. Minneapolis-Honey well Regulator Com- 
; Lott Jl" the temperature trend every half hour—48 times a day—and pany, Minneapolis. Branches in all principal cities. 
‘allulah 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


FOR GIRLS— 
THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


College courses for graduates of preparatory schools. 
City advantages in the Arts, Social Service and Secre- 
tarial Science. Riding and outdvor recreational oppor- 
tunities. For catalog address the director Miss Euphemia 
E. McClintock, A.M., 129 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 


A forty-year-old college preparatory boarding school for 
girls in a delightful New England setting. General 
academic and junior college courses. Secretarial train- 
ing, liberal arts, music, sports, gymnasium, pool. 


Mrs. Katharine Whitten McGay, Box T, Lowell, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE PREPARATORY 


(In historic Cambridge one block from RADCLIFFE 
College) Understanding analysis of each girl's individual 
requirements—proper methods of study stressed—small 
classes—private tutoring (no extra charge) whenever 
needed. Address: Annet Rutter, President, Cambridge, Mass. 


LINDEN HALL 


125 Girls. 188th Year. Large campus. 4 Bldgs. New 
Gym and Pool. Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition. 
Courses: Academic, Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, 
Post Graduate. Junior School. Riding. All Sports. 


Catalog: F. W. Stengel, D.D., Box 119, Lititz, Pa. 


CHEVY CHASE 


Accredited Junior College and Senior High School. Art, 
Interior Decoration, Music, Secretarial, Dramatics, 
Home Economics. Outdoor life and sports. Riding and 
Swimming. Advantages of the National Capital. Write: 


Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Box D,Chevy Chase, Washington, D.C. 


CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, advanced and 
special courses, Secretarial Tr cre Estate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Ridi Swimming, Golf 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box B, Chatham, Va. 








SALEM ACADEMY 


Historic Girls’ Preparatory. 161st Year. Entirely new 
Colonial buildings. Capacity 100. Prepares successfully for 
all colleges. Sunny Piedmont winters. Elevation 1000 feet. 
Endowment renders charges moderate. Outdoor sports. 


Address: Principal Mary Weaver, M.A., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


The ANNA HEAD School 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory. General Courses. 
Accredited— East and West. Post Graduate Department. 
Lower School. Music, Art, Dramatics. Outdoor life. 


Modern equipment and buildings. 


Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2530 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. An Episcopal boarding and 
day school for girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. 
Intermediate grades. Modern equipment. Outdoor 
Sports. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmis- 
tress, Box 10, La Jolla, Calif. 


RADFORD SCHOOL 


Thorough college preparation. Fully accredited. High 
altitude. Dry, equable climate. Outdoor winter study 
_and play—triding and all sports. Catalog: 
Lucinda deL. Templin, Ph.D., Principal, 
4101 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas 


FOR BOYS— 
STEARNS 


In the Picturesque New Hampshire Hills. Prepara- 
tion for Colleges and Scientific Schools. Unusually 
rapid advancement. Lower School. Year-round indoor 
and outdoor sports. For catalog address: 


A. F. Stearns, Principal, Box 72, Mount Vernon, N. H. 


EMERSON 


Prepares boys, 8 to 16 years, for Exeter, Andover and 
other Leading Secondary Schools. Close Comradeship 
of Masters with Boys. Healthful Program of Outdoor 
Sports. For Catalog, write: EdwardE. Emerson, Headmaster; 
Mrs. George W. Emerson, Director, Box 879, Exeter, N. H. 





WORCESTER ACADEMY 


A Modern School a Century old. 200 Boys. College 
Preparatory. No entrance failure, new plan, in ten years. 
All Sports. Manual Arts, Theatre, Pool. 
For catalog address: Director of Admissions 
Box T, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


SUFFIELD 


An Endowed School. Est. in 1833. Preparatory, General 
and Junior School Courses. A century of service in 
solving boys’ problems. Sympathetic teachers to help, 
Tuition low. Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
27 High St., Suffield, Conn. 














FOR BOYS— 
MOORLANDS 


Offers a unique and unusual plan in learning to a group 
of 20 carefully chosen boys, 54 to 744 years. Modern 
educational ideas. Sympathetic, well-trained teachers to 
assist in the development of intellect and health. Write: 
The Director, Moorlands, New London, Conn. 


THE MILFORD SCHOOL 


Unusual advantages for college preparation. Small 
classes and individual instruction make for thorough 
preparation. Enables each boy to advance in keeping 
with his willingness and ability. Directed exercise and 
school teams, Write: L. W. Gregory, Milford, Conn. 


ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school that has sent 250 boys 
to leading colleges in five years. Advancement in each 
subject as rapid as boy's ability permits. Special help 
in special difficulties. Boys admitted when vacancies 
occur. A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


MOHONK 


Emphasizes Individual Attention to the needs of Each Boy. 
Thorough College Preparation, Also General Courses, 
Carefully supervised outdoor and indoor sports, including 
Football, Golf, Boating,, Hut Building, Nature Study. 
Write: Herbert Gammons, Headmaster, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


SOMERSET HILLS 


Where the problems of the growing boys are dealt with 
sympathetically. All sports, including riding and fencing. 
Boys from 7 to 17. Episcopal. Scholarships. 95% in- 
crease in enrollment the last two years. Address: 


Rev. James H. S. Fair Box M, Far Hills, N. J. 











SHADY SIDE ACADEMY 


Founded 1883. A Boarding and Day School in the Fox 
Chapel District SENLOR SCHOOL prepares boys (12 
yrs. and above) for college or technical school. JUNIOR 
DEPT. prepares boys (6 to 12 yrs.) for Senior School. 


Harold A. Nomer, Drawer G, Oakland Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LAKE FOREST 


One of the outstanding college preparatory schools of 
the country. 76th year. Revolutionary new plan of 
education attracts nation-wide attention. All Athletics 
under experts. Catalog address: 

Headmaster, John Wayne Richards, Box M, Lake Forest, Ill 


TopDD 


A Distinctive School For 100 Boys (6 to 17). Faculty of 
20. Shop. New Swimming Pool. Riding. Music, Dra- 
matics. Hour from Chicago. Send for unusual Catalog; 
the wo.*. of the boys themselves. 


Roger Hill, Principal, Box T, Woodstock, 11! 


COLLEGES 





ELMIRA COLLEGE 


The Pioneer College for Women. Est. 1855. Opportu- 
nities for culture and for the preparation of a career. 
Special Law and Finance Dept. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Personal contact between pupil and teacher. 


Frederick Lent, Ph.D., D.D., President, Elmira, N. Y. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Founded 1815. A _ co-educational college emphasizing 
high scholarship. 600 carefully selected students. Six- 
teen buildings on a campus regarded as one of the most 
beautiful in America. New curriculum attracting wide at- 


teation. William Pearson Tolley, Ph.D., Box T, Meadville, Pa. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Young men of character and preparation may learn of an 
old, accredited college in historic Virginia, where tradi- 
tions are noble, atmosphere wholesome, and costs mod- 
erate. If undecided about college, address: 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., LL.D., Salem, Va. 


SALEM COLLEGE 


Founded 1772. Fully Accredited. For 300 Young Women. 
A.B.; B.S.; B.Mus. Degrees. Secretarial Certificate. 
Buildings Modern. 56 acre Campus uniquely beautiful. 
High ideals. Expenses moderate. Addres President 


Howard E. Rondthaler, LL.D., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WOFFORD COLLEGE 


Founded 1854. A standard, fully accredited four-year 
college of the Liberal Arts & Sciences for men only. Lo- 
cated in foothills of the Blue Ridge. Mild climate. Total 
college expenses one year $344.00. Address 


Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 





Write direct to the heads of the schools or colleges that appeal to you for catalogs. Your inquiry 


will receive cordial response. I 


further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PorTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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MacDonald,” and able Cecilia (“Cissie”) 
Loftus. A Party projects such a party 
completely, including onlookers’ boredom 
and painted embarrassment for the partici- 
pants. 

The second act is frankly vaudeville. 
Giving in to the frantic cries of the guests, 
Miss Loftus does excellent parodies of 
Ethel Barrymore, Pauline Lord, Fannie 
Brice, Constance Collier and any vaude- 
ville duo singing “It’s Wonderful, It’s 
Marvelous.” Suddenly Mrs. Campbell 
turns from her formidably charming self 
into something strange and _ pretentious 
reciting Hecuba’s speech from Euripides’ 
The Trojan Women, then a fable about a 
mermaid. A girl sings some songs. The 
guests scream interminably for more. 

Pretty, long-legged Lora Baxter is shrill, 
restless, self-centred and _ predatory as 
Tallulah Bankhead. When her part calls 
for acting, she rants and waves her arms 
as Miss Bankhead would never do, even 








































International 
Mrs. PAtrIcK CAMPBELL 
Suddenly she recites Hecuba’s speech. 


at home. Most of the time Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s flat face, truculent mouth and huge 
eyes dominate the proceedings with lines 
which may very well have been contrib- 
uted by herself. A Party, scarcely a play 
is based on the novel idea that some peo- 
ple who cannot, would like to go to 4 
celebrity party. It succeeds in exploding 
the idea that such a party is worth going 
to. Typical line: “I never understood 
Venice. It’s just another Italian city, only 
flooded.” ’ 

“But flooded with great care, my deat 

Beatrice Stella Tanner Campbell Com- 
wallis-West, now 68, had failed once as an 
actress when her husband went to South 
Africa for a tuberculosis cure, leaving 2* 
year-old Mrs, Campbell with two children 
When he came home six years later he 
found his wife the toast of London, Irien¢ 
of George Bernard Shaw, famed enough 
to add a line of her own to Shaw’s Pygma 
lion. Between her husband’s death in the 
Boer War and her son’s death in the World 
War, she became famed for having her 
own way, once had a ton of tan-bark 
dumped in Manhattan’s 42nd Street to 
mute traffic noises during her performant. 
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LEV CL VOW 
ANNOUNCES 
ITS FUTURE POLICY 


























Prierce-ARRow is now owned solely by Pierce-Arrow. It is not 
allied with any other company. ‘The Pierce- Arrow manage- 
ment will continue in the hands of the same Pierce-Arrow 


men, under whom the progress of the past five years has come. 
Among other things: — 


Pierce-Arrow’s proportion of all fine cars 
sold is now twice as great as in 1928. 
Recently, a Pierce-Arrow Special 12 of 1933 
won 14 world’s records. 

Since January 1930, the 45-acre Pierce- 
Arrow plant at Buffalo has been improved 
to the extent of over $2,000,000. Thus the 
skill of Pierce-Arrow craftsmen is given the 
finest facilities of all time... from the 
manufacture of Pierce-Arrow engines, all 
the way through to the construction of 
Pierce-Arrow bodies. 


The future policy shall be as it has been for 32 years: 


To be dissatisfied with present effort, no 
| matter how successful it may seem... To 
| strive to make every car finer than the 















finest car that has yet been made... To 
live up to the public’s appreciation of 
Pierce-Arrow as: 
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STARTLING MUCTEA RENE 


OW COST #3 
hen $1000 CRUISE 


INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 


SAILS from $an Francisco Jan. 23 
jrom Los Angeles Jan. 24 
Returning to San Francisco April 14, 1934 





A 24,000-mile travel phantasy of alluring 
lands and primitive peoples that only the 
Pacific enfolds. South Seas, New Zealand, 
Australia, New Guinea, Java, Malaya, Orient! 
PEIPING, BALI included! ANGKOR WAT 
and BOROBOEDOER optional. 18 vivid ports! 
81 ecstatic spring-and-summer days adorned 
by luxurious living aboard the patrician new 
Lurline, ultra-smart cruise ship. Every detail 
perfected by the skill of ripe experience. 






*\| Prospectus ready! 
a ” be */ “= agencies or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
MATSON LINE 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


Los Angeles - Seattle - Portland 





EMEMBER the cartoons we used to 
see—the farmer leaning against the 
fence, with a straw between his teeth? 
Well, maybe even the modern farmer 
chews on a straw now and then. It 
certainly aids reflection. 


And what do you suppose the farmer 
is reflecting about, these days? That’s 
easy. With the prices for farm products 
climbing steadily, he’s thinking of the 
money that is nosing its way into his 
pockets — and the best products to 
spend it on. 


*NAME ON REQUEST TH 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


might as well ask the oil industry, for ex- 
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News v. NRA 

Administrator Johnson of the NRA 
asked 2,000 daily newspapers to print, one 
day last week, a full-page free advertise- 
ment telling how employers could earn the 
Blue Eagle. By no means all newspapers 
complied. In Manhattan the only obliging 
one was the Curtis-Martin Evening Post. 

Manhattan’s Daily News was most out- 
spoken in explanation of its refusal. The 
News had been the first Manhattan news- 
paper to join NRA, had adopted a five- 
day week, added 153 employes, raised its 
payroll by $200,000 per year. Now, asked 
for a page of advertising, and for two free 
subscriptions for NRA’s press bureau, it 
declared: 

“The money income from one paid full- 
page advertisement in the News is, 
roughly, $1,000. But the actual profit 
ranges from 17% down to less than zero. 
. . . To put one additional full-page adver- 
tisement in the paper we have sometimes 
to print four extra pages. . . . Therefore, 
the request for a full page advertisement 
for the NRA is not simply a request for a 
donation of space costing only what it 
costs to print a page of news matter. It 
amounts to a request for a cash donation 
of about $goo. 

“We do not feel that the papers should 
be asked to make donations in kind to the 
Government unless other industries are 
asked to do likewise. The Government 










One enterprising manufacturer* figured 
that out for himself, and advertised 
his tooth paste in The Country Home. 


The reflective farmers, who read The 
Country Home, began buying the ad- 
vertised tooth paste in gratifying 
quantity — so gratifying that the 
manufacturer now also advertises his 
other principal product in The Country 
Home. He has found out that rural 
America is one of the greatest markets 
ever tapped —and that in rural America 
THE COUNTRY HOME GETS RESULTS. 


‘Country 
Fiome 


NEW YORK 


ample, to donate oil for the Navy, or shoe 
manufacturers to donate shoes for the 
ASTAY 55. 00 

“If the newspapers begin to give away 
their substance to the Government, where 
will the thing end. It is easy to imagine 
a time when the papers might be asked to 
contribute space for free political adver- 
CL. ge 
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Paper Dolls 


“J. Pierpont Morgan, the world banker, 
whose hobby, my little readers, is garden- 
ing but who also loves midgets, money and 
other ‘m’ words, like muchness.” Thus 
did Vanity Fair in its current number ded- 
icate “Vanity Fair’s Own Paper Dolls,” a 
new one-page feature. In the centre of 
the page was a drawing of Mr. Morgan in 
underclothes (see cut). In the four cor- 
ners were costume patterns to fit Mr. 
Morgan’s moods. One was a tattered 
brown suit, patched with green and purple, 
which hung loosely on a headless figure 
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Vanity Fai 
VANITY Fatr’s OwN PAPER DOLL 


The investigation suit was complete with 
midget. 


holding in his hands the cup and pencils of 
a street beggar. A miniature girlish figure 
clung to the belt. The title was: “In- 
vestigation Suit, with Midget Attached.” 
Another pattern, “Office Uniform, Neat 
yet Impressive,”. showed the dummy 
clothed in a blue suit, white waistcoat and 
wing collar, a prominent gold chain sus 
pended across the expansive stomach. 
“Fancy Dress Costume, for Féte Days 00 
His Yacht” showed a headless Long John 
Silver clad in pirate’s costume, a crutch 
tagged “1929” under one arm, a bag of 
money in one hand, a hat bearing skull & 
bones and the word “Corsair” (Morgan 
yacht) on his head. The fourth costume 
was striped trousers and shirt, a gree! 
flowered apron, blue gloves, green-rimme 
spectacles, shears, trowel. Title: “Gar- 
dening Frock, for Horticultural Mo 
ments.” 
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Expanding Circle 
When housewives sauntered out of 
= Piggly-Wiggly, Sanitary and Daniel 
Reeves grocery stores last September they 
e tucked under their elbows, between the 
” string beans and the meat, a copy of Fam- 
ily Circle. No blatant booster-sheet tout- 
ing special brands or stores, Family Circle 
re was an interesting, smartly-edited little 
ne weekly about food, cinema, radio, fashions 
to and cosmetics which the stores thought 
T enough of to give to their customers each 
week, It had a circulation of 300,000, was 
beginning to pull fan letters at the rate of 
several hundred a week. Last week Fam- 
ily Circle proudly announced that six 
more store chains had subscribed: Safe- 
ig way, MacMarr and Pay’n-Takit in the 
~ Middle West and Pacific Coast, First Na- 
nd tional in New England, American Stores in 
i the Middle Atlantic, Southern Stores in 
i florida. Beginning Oct. 1 the circulation 
. of Family Circle will catapult to more than 
of 1,000,000. 
by Founder and editor of Family Circle is 
“4 mall, spry, Georgia-born Harry Evans, 
Mr. onetime managing editor of Life, still its 
red cinema critic. He writes the editorials, 
ple, he radio column, the cinema reviews for 
i Family Circle, prides himself on keeping 
his gossip clean. Editor Evans’ chain- 
sore clients are so convinced that Family 
Circle attracts customers that they pay 
the production and delivery costs (it 
sprinted in Manhattan). 
What makes Family Circle different 
fom most U. S. house organs is first, 
Harry Evans, and second, the fact that it 
ways homage to no advertiser. Not a line 
{ product-boosting ever gets into the 
magazine. When it does, says Editor Ev- 
ans, he is through. 
Wild Plane 
Citizens of San Gabriel, Calif., looking 
wy one day last week, saw a figure drop 
wer the edge of a plane in the sky, a para- 
tute blossom out. The wild plane flew on 
til it was over the city, dived steeply, 
Sab en leveled out at 1,000 ft. and headed 
ss ‘orthe business district. Rocking and zig- 
L ugging, it finally lunged toward the rail- 
with toad station, veered at the last second and 
: ipped into a line of telegraph wires, 
opped over, fell into the backyard of an 
‘ils of UY house. A sigh of relief breathed 
figure — San Gabriel. A minute later Pilot 
“Jp. J "%tle Gordon, who had taken the plane 
hed” 9° Irom Los Angeles’ Alhambra Airport 
Neat 94 Pleasure ride, lit blandly on the edge 
aaa ‘town, Citizens were amazed to learn 
ot sal ‘at he could not have been held responsi- 
so lor any damage his plummeting plane 
ac. ight have done, was not legally responsi- 
ae to the plane’s owner, Mark G. Carlton, 
"Tob _ cracked-up ship. 
pai When R. Jordarki Kuparant made the 
hag of rs emergency parachute jump in 1880 
Kull & = his balloon caught fire over Poland, 
forgan whe hero. So was U. S. Captain Al- 
nstume a”, when he made the first test 
greet in ute Jump from an airplane in 1912. 
immed me 552 flyers have bailed out with 
“Gar fe” utes, left their ships to rocket wildly 
Mo ‘earth. A notable fall in this rain came 





“1919 when the airship Wingfoot Ex- 
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Listen, mister — fe 
your whiskers are}. 
waterproof, too 





Cobpales 1s made fee 


WATERPROOF whishes 


THE BEST whisker-softener is plain, 
everyday water. But you may be lathering 
yourself white in the face... and still not 
be wetting your whiskers. 


The reason is simple. Every one of your 
whiskers is covered by a waterproof coat- 
ing of oil. Many shaving creams fail to 
completely remove this oil coating. So your 
whiskers stay dry, hard, tough. 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is made 
to completely de-waterproof whiskers. Its 
lively, concentrated lather foams around 
each whisker. Emulsifies the oil...strips off 
the waterproof coating...floats it away. 


Then it’s a cinch for the tiny, water-laden 
bubbles to soak each whisker soft....make 
it a snap for your razor. For cleaner, 
slicker shaves ... de-waterproof your 
whiskers with Colgate’s 


“Hurray!” say tender skins! 


Colgate’s cool, creamy lather works like 
a charm on sensitive faces! Try it! 

Treat your face to a Colgate shave 
tomorrow! Follow up that shave with 
Colgate’s After-Shaving Lotion. Then pat 
on a dash of Colgate’s Talc for men 

. and you'll start the day whistling! 


COLGATE’S, Dept. 325, P. O. Box 81 
Hudson Terminal Station, New York City. 
Rush me that trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream, I am enclosing 4c to cover 
mailing costs, 


Name 





Street_ 


City 
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press burst into flames while flying over 
Chicago’s business district. The two pi- 
lots parachuted away. The Wingfoot Ex- 
press crashed through the skylight of Illi- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank, killing 13 bank 
employes. Much more frequent are ac- 
cidents in which the pilot of a plane dis- 
abled over the city has crashed with his 
ship. 

“Absolutely liable for injury to persons 
or property on the land or water beneath” 
is the plane owner, by statutes in most of 
the 48 States. The pilot is liable only for 
the result of his own negligence. But 
since a crashed plane destroys most clues 
to negligence, pilots are rarely charged. 
If the Department of Commerce’s post- 
crash investigation shows that the pilot 
abandoned his plane unnecessarily, or too 
hastily, his license may be revoked. But 
in general aviation etiquet leaves the prob- 
lem of whether to jump or not to jump 
entirely to the pilot’s judgment. 

Another kind of pilot was at the con- 
trols of a blazing plane over France one 


pear ganpe you ferry over to Jersey, 
take a train to Westchester, or just 
suffer the ups and downs of pent house life, 
you must indulge in sleep at some time. If 
coffee cuts in on that sleep, change to Sanka 


Coffee. Sanka Coffee is real coflee—great coffee 


TIME 


night last week, on the regular Paris- 
Marseilles mail run. The wireless operator 
went over the side but the pilot pumped 
his extinguisher until he had put out the 
fire. Then he flew on to Lyons; the wire- 
less operator caught up by train. 


—© 


Unlimited Liability 

On tickets issued by most U. S. air 
transport lines is a contract clause reading: 
“In the event of the injury or death of the 
holder due to any cause for which this 
company is legally liable, the company’s 
liability is limited to” $5,000 or $10,000. 
A 1931 award set the precedent that all 
planes operating on regular advertised 
schedules are “common carriers” like rail- 
roads, just as liable as railroads for the 
death or injury of passengers. Hence in 
most States the clause is meaningless ex- 
cept in a few Western States which limit 
liability in case of death to $10,000 or less 
per person. But planes privately chartered 
like taxicabs to take passengers when & 


COFFEE 


O. SOGLow 


—with 97 % of the caffein removed. Sanka Cof- 
feewon’t put you tosleep, but it won’t keep you 
awake. It will tickle that old coffee- 

loving palate of yours with its mar- 
velous flavor. Your grocer has Sanka 


Coffee. A product of General Foods. 


it 
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where they want to go have been exempi 
from this common carrier category. Bes 
the relatives of the dead could do was sy 
on grounds of negligence, as did the rela. 
tives of 14 killed in a chartered Colonial 
Western Airways plane in 1929, collecting 
$86,000. Last week privately chartered 
planes became common carriers too, ina 
decision in Philadelphia’s Federal Circyi 
Court of Appeals by Judge Joseph Buffing. 
ton. 

Three years ago C. William Glose, 32, 
vice president of Philadelphia’s Airp dort 
Development & Construction Co., was 
killed in an airplane crash near Tampa 
His wife and three children sued Curtiss. 
Wright Flying Service, Inc. for $200,000. 
A Newark District Court jury awarded her 
$56,000; the judge cut it to $40,000 
Curtiss-Wright appealed on the grounds 
that: 1) Mr. Glose had automatically 
limited damages to $10,000 by accepting 
the printed form ticket; 2) as the plane’ 
sole passenger he had “chartered” it; and 
3) there had been no negligence on the 
part of Pilot Percy C. Henry Jr. who was 
also killed when he tried to land his plane 
to avoid heavy fog immediately ahead. 

Judge Buffington dismissed all this, 
ruled that a chartered plane is as mucha 
common carrier as a regularly scheduled 
plane, a railroad train or a taxicab. He also 
denied to all common carriers the right to 
limit or dodge responsibility for_passen- 
gers’ death or injury in accidents. Lawyers 
took this to mean that private owners of 
planes transporting paying passengers are 
as liable as air transport companies. 


¢ 
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Pan American’s Knot 

Pan American Airways has thrown 2 
noose of airlines around South America 
and the Caribbean Sea, roping 32 cour 
tries. The U. S. knot of the noose is the 
Miami, Fla. airport. To perfect knot and 
noose, President Juan Terry Trippe had 
scheduled for the next three years a$ 
co0,000 program of building planes - 
airports. Last week he announced that 
Pan American will go ahead at once with 
the complete program, to take advantage 
of low costs and boost President Roose- 
velt’s recovery campaign. 

Largest item of the program is a $ 
000,000 seaplane airbase on Miami's ate 
Last week Fred Howland, Inc. of Miami 
was awarded the master contract for the 
terminal building. The base will provide 
for the simultaneous arrival of four 0 
Pan American’s huge “Clipper” flying 
boats, the handling of 500 to 600 pi 
sengers. It will provide customs and in- 
migration offices, be rated a U. S. port of 
entry. Clearance is allowed on the marine 
runways and loading docks for wing spats 
of more than 200 ft.; a mile-long dee? 
water channel has been dredged straight 
out into Biscayne Bay. 

Last week Pan American’s long-legge! 
technical adviser, Col. Charles a 
Lindbergh, jaunting across the North At 
lantic with his Wife Anne to survey 
trans-oceanic route for Pan American, 
rived in Copenhagen in an Eskimo fur 
coat. When cheering Danes neat 
swamped his red-bodied, white- winged 
Lockheed in Copenhagen harbor, he took 
off again, came down in the sanctity 0 
the nava! airport. 
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Chicagoland & Texas 

Chicago’s Century of Progress revealed 
oly a minimum of progress musically un- 
tillate in August. Then it went vocal in 
the largest way, with two huge musical 
spectacles and promise of more to come. 
In Soldier Field the Chicago Tribune 
saged its fourth annual Chicagoland Mu- 
sc Festival, a nocturnal orgy of com- 
munity singing and bandplaying, polished 
of with a prodigious display of fireworks. 
Though rival newspapers enthusiastically 
imored the festival, it was a thumping 
gectacle such as visitors at fairs love to 
ve. Some 85,000 spectators vigorously 
applauded as Bandmaster Arthur Pryor di- 
rected massed bands through favorite 
Sousa marches. They were awed by a 
endition of Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture 
cked out by booming cannon and skirling 
ireworks to represent the burning of Mos- 
ow, delighted by a flaming 4o-ft. portrait 
infireworks of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
To substitute for Tenor John McCor- 
mack, who refused an offer of $5,000 to 
come and sing (his daughter is being mar- 
ed shortly in Ireland), the Tribune 
found a fat bar-room baritone named Tom 
Garvey, who was carefully planted in the 
udience. At the director’s request for 
ay singing Irishman to take McCor- 
mck’s place,” he rose and throbbed out 
‘When Irish Eyes Are Smiling” and 
‘Mother Macree” with sentimental gusto. 
Four days after the Tribune’s splurge, 
1) trainloads of Texans celebrated Texas 
lay at the Fair and attended a Texan pro- 
duction of Azda in Soldier Field. Like the 
festival, the production of Aida also had 
mangel. Texas newspapers reported that 
twas music-loving Banker Melvin Alvah 
Tnylor, who acquired his first banking job 
ind his wife in Texas. But Banker Tray- 
ot denied this, did not attend the per- 
lrmance (he was out of town). Real 
yonsor of the production was wealthy 
Mrs. John Wesley Graham, head of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association. Said 
we: “I expect to fill Soldier Field. We 
vil put on the opera with a company of 
\900, and Col. Zack Miller has promised 
& anything from his big menagerie. I 
id lunch with him and chose five ele- 


pa 


pants and a number of horses, camels 
id zebras.” She paid the advance ex- 
kises, undertook the task of getting an 
ilTexas cast together in Chicago. With 
te little Houston Civic Opera as a nu- 
‘us, she organized the Texas Grand 
eta Association, got Della Samoiloff, 
‘M0 once appeared with the defunct Chi- 
40 Opera, as Aida, Soprano Dreda Aves 
‘Manhattan’s Hippodrome Company as 
‘uneris, Amateur Texans formed the 
rus. Chicagoans in the stadium recog- 
iwed the stage band and orchestra as their 
™. Texans applauded Mrs. Graham’s 
“ort “to show Chicago and the rest of the 
world that Texas knows as much about 
tg C as about lassos.” Chicago crit- 
: considered the Texas Aida an amateur 
“ort, warmly praised it as such. 

_Uficials announced that two national 
“ups would present the next musical 
‘stivals at the Fair: the Welsh “Gymanfa 
“mu” Sept. 2-4; a ballet from Prague, 
“choslovakia later in the month. 
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“T have two 


children — 
big ideas 
.. and $75 a week” 


The Equitable Case Method showed James 
Wilson how to make those ideas realities 





| “Tve got real plans for the future,” 
) J said James Wilson. And somehow you 


believed him when he said it. He didn’t 
seem to be boasting at all. 

“I can’t help but make good in this 
new job of mine. [Pll be making lots of 
money in a few years. The: wife and 
youngsters will have everything they want 
then. But still I'm worried. Suppose 
something should happen to me in the 
meantime. What would they live on?” 





So he put the problem up to an 
Equitable agent. The agent worked out 
a plan whereby, for about $10 a week, 
James Wilson could give his wife and 
children the following protection: In case 
of his death at any time, his wife would 
receive about $125 a month for five years, 
and at least $50 a month for the rest 
of her life. Upon her death each of the 


children would get $10,000 in cash. 

Should he live, the cash value of the 
| An Equitable agent can insurance could be converted into a retire- 
apply the Case Method to ment annuity which would yield himself 
venue financial problem and wife an income for life. 





James Wilson could scarcely believe 


The Wilson case illustrates how much , ‘ ont 3 4 
: wala” 7 it possible to do all that within his income. 


can be accomplished through The Equi- 


: peal Needless to say he adopted the plan. 
table Case Method of planning insur- / — I 


ance; shows how The Case Method 


could help you. Why not let a profes- 

sionally trained Equitable agent work THE EQUITABLE 
out a plan to solve your financial FAIR — JUST 
problems? 


—— invited to fill in the cou- Bigs ASSURANCE 
pon below. 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 











The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States a 

Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. : 
I am interested in your “Case Method” of adapting life insurance to specific needs. Kindly 
send explanatory booklet. 
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Q Fountain 


Pen MADE FOR 
STEEL PEN USERS. 


The famous Esterbrook rhythm in writing 
is now to be found in a fountain pen. 


The proved and popular Esterbrook steel 
ints are now reproduced in non-corrosive 
uracrome Re-New-Points. Re-New-Points 

screw into the ink holder of the Esterbrook 

Fountain Pen as easily as steel points slip 

into an ordinary holder. They may be re- 

newed ait will. 

Esterbrook Fountain Pens are priced $1 and up. Addition- 

al Re-New-Points are 25c each. If your stationery dealer 

cannot supply you, use the coupon below. 

ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. COMPANY 


48 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company 
48 Cooper St., Camden, New Jersey 
lenclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 


tain Pen, postpaid. I have checked Re-New-Point 
desired in the fountain pen. 


(1) Gregg Shorthand (J Business Falcon 

(] Bookkeeping (] Pxecutive Signature 
(High School or College (_] Manifold Use, Orders 
(jSecial Stub (J Bold Stub 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home in 

2 years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and leading professions. Standard High School texts supplied. 

| ey awarded, parate suljects if desired, Send for Free 
letin TODAY. i 


No ob! 4 
American School ‘hpi 
pt. H-654, Drexel Ave. at S8th St., Chicago 


THE WINNETKA EXTENSION 


SCHOOL 
FOR CHILDREN 
offers a complete elementary school education at 
home through personal correspondence and self-in- 
structing materials. Scientific standards and modern 
progressive methods are used with the supervision 
of outstanding educators. Address Winnetka Exten- 
sion School, Winnetka, Ill. 
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Xemembered Queen 

In a one-story cottage in New Orleans 
in 1837 two strange figures faced one 
another. One was George Catlin, painter 
of Indians, contemporary and counterpart 
of famed Bird-Painter John James Audu- 
bon. For five years he had been living 
with Amerindians, studying their languages 
and ways, painting a comprehensive col- 
lection of Indian studies most of which 
are now in Washington’s National Muse- 
um. 

The other figure was a buxom octoroon 
woman in her 30’s, wearing a high white 
turbanish mob-cap, a bright embroidered 
shawl and a black silk dress. She was 
famed Marie Leveau, sometime _hair- 
dresser, New Orleans’ potent Voodoo 
Queen, one of the country’s first and most 
successful blackmailers. The picture 
Painter Catlin made is the only portrait 
of Queen Marie to survive (see cut). 

When the late Louisiana Collector 
Gaspar Cusachs died, his heirs found 
Marie Leveau in his collection, sold the 
portrait to New Orleans Stockbroker 
Simon J. Shwartz. In 1926 he smilingly 
turned down an offer of $5,000. Hit by 
Depression, he later offered Queen Marie 
for $1,000, found no takers. Last week 
the Louisiana Historical Society bought 
the portrait for $126, to hang in the 
Society’s collection in the Cabildo on Jack- 
son Square. Through New Orleans, where 
“Marie Leveau charms” are still sold by 
obscure druggists and necromancers, rose 
last week a babble of amazing tales about 
Marie Leveau’s strange power over 19th 
Century New Orleans. 

Strangest of all, most of the tales were 
true. So memorable was Queen Marie 
that Negroes still go by thousands to a 
nameless tomb in New Orleans’ St. Louis 
Cemetery No. 3, scratch crosses on the 
crumbling cement and bricks. Official 
records list her as having been buried in 
her 8o0’s in another tomb in St. Louis 
Cemetery No. 1, back of the Southern 
Railway’s Terminal Station, in the heart 
of the oldtime redlight district. Many a 
Negro, an occasional white, still believes 
that if he scratches a cross on the name- 
less tomb on St. John’s Eve (June 23), 
prays to Voodoo’s Gran’ Zombi, P’tit 
Zombi and Marie Leveau, he will get 
what he wants before next June 23. 

Born the illegitimate child of free 
mulattoes, Marie Leveau saw New Orleans 
pass from France to the U. S., mingle 
young U. S. lustiness with exiled French 
manners and imported Negro superstition. 
Like other female octoroons, she was 
trained by her mother for the career of 
mistress to a rich young planter who would 
select her at the annual Quadroon Ball 
held in the Theatre d’Orleans (now a 
Negro convent) back of the St. Louis 
Cathedral. The young men fought duels 
for fresh or famed octoroon mistresses in 
the garden behind the Cathedral, handy 
to a priest for shriving, a doctor for first 
aid, a cemetery for burying. But Marie 
Leveau became a_hair-dresser instead, 
picked up scandal while she braided great 
ladies’ hair into shapes of towering castles, 
swans and flower gardens, In semi-tropical 
New Orleans the young mature early. The 
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French Royalist exiles introduced seduce. 
tion as a fine art, adultery as a vocation, 
Marie Leveau spied a rich field for black. 
mail. 

Her tool was Voodoo, until then ama- 
teurishly practiced. Out of salt, pepper, 
graveyard dirt, twists of human hair, 





THE LATE “QUEEN MARIE” LEVEAU 
She ruled New Orleans from the bottom, 


knucklebones from babies’ skeletons, black 
candles, brick dust, face powder, oil of 
cinnamon, oil of cloves, she made gris-gris 
(pronounced gree-gree): Voodoo symbols 
that a Voodoo curse has been laid. She 
studied jungle vegetable recipes for 
poisons and remedies. Her God became 
Gran’ Zombi, the Snake God, represented 
in New Orleans by the harmless Louisiana 
kingsnake, black with candle-drip mark 
ings. Marie Leveau made Voodoo into big 
business by frightening or bribing thou- 
sands of slave house-servants to give het 


information about their employers’ indis- | 


cretions. Her blackmail takings were s0 


great that, though she gave away large | 
sums in charity, she still had $1,000,000 } 
when she died. Her enemies she killed by | 


having their own servants poison them on 
threat of Voodoo. Others she forced to 
suicide by threat of exposure. 


cage over a Negro orgy in the marshes be 
side Lake Pontchartrain. Her black com 


sort beheaded a white cock, drank of its | 
spouting blood, gave it to her to drink. In- 
to the Voodoo ritual she incorporated im- | 
pressive bits from Catholic high mass | 
tam- | 
bourines and plenty of sugarcane rum } 


Then gourd fiddles, drums and 


roused her naked Negro followers to al 


orgiastic romp culminating in anything | 


anybody could think of. 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN | 


TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 





Each St. | 
John’s Eve she presided on a kingsnakes | 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 





Parlor 

In Sedalia, Mo., in Mrs. C. L. Baker’s 
specially-refrigerated parlor, lay the 
month-dead body of her husband, await- 
ing completion of a mausoleum. Ex- 
plained Widow Baker: “I couldn’t bear to 
think of having his body covered with 
dirt, so I just brought it home.” 
Corntest 

At the Ortonville, Minn. harvest festi- 
val last year Mrs. L. W. Lindstrom 
munched hard for the women’s corn-eat- 
ing championship, finished second to 
Pauline Lewis who set a women’s record 
of 25 ears. Ed (‘Korn King”) Kottwitz 
won the men’s championship with a 
world’s record of 37 ears. “Last week at 
the festival, with two dozen waitresses 
rushing supplies from steaming boilers 
chocked with Golden Bantam corn, Mrs. 
Lindstrom, 71 and every tooth her own, 
beat Pauline Lewis, 22, by one ear with a 
new women’s record of 45 ears. Ed Kott- 
witz kept his championship by chomping 
down 50 ears. 

A». 

Sleepwalker 

In Carlisle, Pa., Walter Knaube sleep- 
walked barefoot out of his house, was 
wakened in the mountains eight miles 
away by a railroad whistle. 


Evangelist 


In Des Moines, where he was conduct- 
ing evangelistic services at the Pentecostal 
Church of God, Dr. Charles Arthur De 
Bussy Du Bugginsdale Vincent Maurice 
John Courtney Hetherington, 45, was ar- 
rested on a charge of stealing Bibles in 
Detroit. 


Boys 

In Manhattan, twelve small boys went 
to court, had Henry Christ, 18, sent to jail 
for five days for throwing their pet poodle 
out of a second-story window. 


ae 


Scripture 

In Hot Springs, Ark., Mrs. Mary 
Cronin, 34, sinned, brooded. It was her 
eyes which had led her to sin and the Bible 
said, “And if thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out.”* When a doctor got to her, 
Mary Cronin, armed with a safety pin, had 
dug out her right eye, most of her left. 


Sensation 


In Chicago, Andrew Johnson, 44, who | 


had previously lost both feet in an acci- 
dent, was brought to a hospital with both 
hands mangled. Explained he: “I wanted 
to see how it would feel to have a train 
run over my hands.” 
Reunion 

In Milledgeville, Ga., Roy McCullough 
was sent to prison for a misdemeanor, 
found his father Alvin, whom he had not 
seen for 21 years, in the death cell await- 


ing execution for murder. 


*Matthew 5:29. 
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SPECIFY “PAGE” 


Be careful in choosing fence. Consult only 
a reputable Fence Company that is compe- 
tent to recommend the fence best suited to 
your need and to your pocketbook. 

PAGE has 82 Service Plants, Every one is 
a construction expert, fully equipped to han- 
dle any fence installation, large or small. 


Look for the name ‘‘ PAGE”’ in your 
classified telephone directory, under ‘‘Fence’’ 
—or write us direct and we will have our 
nearest representative call immediately. 


| The 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


929 Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


District Offices: 
ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO « PITTSBURGH 


NEW YORK ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE » S/W/F 1883 








SKILL! How better displayed than in 
the tense struggle of a championship 
ficht! That fast fury of blows... power- 


ful, accurate, killing blows. 


What impact! And yet . . . pause to com- 
pare it with the terrific impact of jagged, 
quarter-ton rocks tumbling relentlessly 
onto a conveyor belt at the rate of over 
two thousand tons hourly, month after 


month. Here, probably, is the toughest job 
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in all industry... surely the severest test 
to which a unit of rubber goods has ever 
been put. Only the most experienced skill of 
manufacture could tackle a challenge like that. 
Hewitt solved this problem and with 
their 74 years of engineering experience 
can help you. Call in a practical Hewitt 
engineer if you are confronted with a 
g ) 
mechanical rubber goods question. 


Hewitt RubberCorporation, Buffalo,N.Y. 


1500 foot continuous length Hewitt Conveyor 


Belt in the World’s Largest Stone (Quarry. 
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Downtown 


€ On June 29 the R. F. C. lent $950,000 
to Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
Last week the R. F. C. released the finance 
docket on the loan. In it was found a one- 
sentence letter: 

Reconstruction Finance Corp., 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Sirs: 

In consideration of your making a loan of 
$950,000 to the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Co., this letter will evidence the 
agreement of the undersigned with your corpo- 
ration that the management of said railroad 
company will undertake immediate negotiations 
looking toward merger, consolidation or uni- 
fication. . . - 

T. M. Schumacher 
Chairman of the Board 
L. W. Baldwin 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 

Since Mr. Schumacher is also an officer 
of Western Pacific, and Mr. Baldwin of 
Missouri Pacific, three avenues of con- 
jecture lay open. 
€ John D. Rockfeller Jr.’s son-in-law, 
David Meriwether Milton, made news 
periodically all last spring by picking up 
investment trusts, adding them to his 
sowing Equity Corp. Last week he 
sepped into another field. Missouri State 
Life Insurance Co. with $1,000,000,000 of 
nurance in force was taken over by 
Missouri's Insurance Commissioner 
(Malley who charged that its $155,000,- 
000 assets needed to be written down, per- 
ups as much as $27,000,000. On hand 
vas Equity Corp. with a prompt offer: It 
iormed a new firm, General American Life 
Insurance Co., with paid-in capital of $2,- 
000,000, offered to take over Missouri 
State Life’s business. 
€ Studebaker Corp. owned all the Class 
B shares, 152.000 Class A shares and 23,- 
so preferred shares of Pierce-Arrow Mo- 
or Car Co. Six months ago, when Stude- 
taker Corp. passed into receivership 
Tre, March 27), Pierce-Arrow went 
uietly on its normal way. Officers of 
lierce-Arrow were chagrined, however, to 
uve their pseudo-parent in receivership. 
last week President Arthur J. Chanter of 
ierce-Arrow announced that with the 
acking of George Franklin Rand, head of 
te Marine Midland group of banks, Jacob 
frederick Schoellkopf, Seymour H. Knox 
nd Roland Lord O'Brian, Studebaker’s 
Mierce-Arrow holdings had been bought 
wt. Pierce-Arrow had a net profit of 
4,770 for the second quarter of 1933 
compared to a loss of $878,800 for the 
ame period a year ago. Price paid was 
000,000 cash; other considerations, if 
iy, were not published. 

(In Spring Valley, N. Y. Charles Wil- 
lamson resigned as a director of Ramapo 
= Co., became the bank’s janitor- 
tuard, 
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Caldwell Corner 


Ifa man has once built up a banking 
touse that did a $100,000,000 annual in- 
‘tment business and controlled $600,- 
*0,000 of financial and industrial enter- 
iises, but has lost it all; if he is still 
ander 45 and if he stays out of jail—the 
tances are that he will make a come- 
tk Rogers Clark Caldwell, whose crash 









three years ago reverberated from Georgia 
to Arkansas, was sentenced to jail but 
high Tennessee courts reversed the con- 
viction. The ambitious, youngish banker- 
promoter promptly started afresh at his 
old Nashville stand with $1,000 capital 
and the old Caldwell slogan, “We bank 
on the South” (Time, Sept. 12). 

Last week it became apparent that, un- 
like his old associate Col. Luke Lea, who 
is fighting extradition to North Carolina 
where a six-to-ten year sentence awaits 
him, Rogers Clark Caldwell was coming 
back fast. He signed contracts for the 
second biggest tobacco deal in history. 
Biggest was R. J. Reynolds (Camels) 
lump purchase of 60,000,000 Ib. of burley 
from a growers’ association several years 
ago. Last week Mr. Caldwell was not far 
behind. For approximately $3,750,000 he 











Rocers CLARK CALDWELL 


He planned a 40,000,000-lb. dark-fired 
comeback. 


agreed to buy 40,000,000 lb. of dark-fired 
tobacco from two big co-operatives, giving 
him a practical corner on the dark-fired 
market.* 

As was often the case before his crash, 
Mr. Caldwell’s deal had a political twist. 
He will assume the obligations of dark- 
fired growers to the R. F. C. for crop 
advances, is also seeking (and will prob- 
ably get) R. F. C. assistance in financing 
the deal. Bitterly opposed is Universal 
Tobacco Co., a syndicate which has con- 
tracts to supply the Spanish monopoly 
with dark-fired tobacco, and which now 
must step up and pay Mr. Caldwell’s 
price. Nashville believed, however, that 
Mr. Caldwell’s promise of quick cash to 
growers would outweigh any political pres- 
sure that Universal might bring on the 


m 2. €, 
Rogers Caldwell & Co., his new banking 
house, had nothing to do with the dark- 


*Grown in the heavy clay soils of western 
Tennessee and Kentucky and parts of Virginia, 
dark fire-cured tobacco is largely exported to 
Europe where its full body and wood-smoke 
flavor is highly prized. 


swelled considerably by sale of preferred 
stock to the public, is doing business in 
local stocks, local real estate, has even 
toyed with an Alabaman canal project. 


Y 








Silk Suitor 

One fine morning in 1858, a sweet infant 
boy, Gosuke Katakura, was born in the 
ancient empire of Japan. In that same 
year because a New Englander, Commo- 
dore Matthew Calbraith Perry, had burst 
into the Bay of Yedo with four gunboats, 
the first commercial treaty between Japan 
and the U. S. was signed. If Gosuke’s 
honorable father ever thought of any con- 
nection between the two events, he cer- 
tainly did not conceive that the result 
would be 1) Gosuke becoming a multimil- 
lionaire; 2) Gosuke becoming peer of 
Japan; 3) Gosuke at the age of 75 going, 
in a silk suit, as suitor to the gunboat 
country. 

So it fell out. For in 1877 Gosuke and 
his two brothers formed Katakura Gumi 
(Co.) to manufacture silk in an obscure 
village on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Suwa. The silk business grew, slowly at 
first, then more swiftly as the countrymen 
of Commodore Perry came to desire more 
and more silk. U. S. silk consumption 
swelled from 80,000 bales in 1900 to 500,- 
ooo bales in 1929, of which the U. S. 
took 73%. This was wealth to the Kata- 
kura brothers. In 1920 they recapitalized 
their company at 52,000,000 yen, gave it 
a more resounding name: Katakura Seishi 
Boseki Kabushiki Kaisha (Katakura Raw- 
Silk, Spun Silk Manufacturing Co. Ltd.). 
Today it is one of the largest and oldest 
silk reeling firms in the world. It is a 
huge producer of pedigreed silkworm 
eggs, has 28 silkworm moths each lay her 
eggs neatly in one of 28 squares on a card, 
sells 2,000,000 such cards a year to farm- 
ers who rear silk worms. It has 58 silk 
filatures with 20,000 reeling basins at each 
of which a girl carefully unwinds cocoons, 
and it has three spun-silk mills. Its an- 
nual output is nearly 100,000 bales of raw 
silk and 1,000,000 Ib. of spun silk yarn— 
nearly one-sixth of Japan’s total output. 

The Katakura family still owns 60% 
of the company’s stock, but Gosuke, who 
is president of the company, is no longer 
named Katakura. He married a daughter 
of the prominent Imai family and since 
there were no sons in his family took his 
wife’s name according to custom. The 
deficiency of sons was promptly remedied. 
Today Gosuke Imai has two sons and two 
daughters, by one of his sons is the proud 
ancestor of six grandsons. 


As silk made Mr. Imai rich (today he is 
a tycoon of banking and insurance as 
well), so it also made him important. For 
silk represents one-third to one-half of 
Japan’s exports, and 40% of Japan’s farm- 
ers raise silkworms. Therefore Mr. Imai 
was long ago elected to the Japanese par- 
liament as representative of the silk in- 
dustry. A few years ago he felt that it was 
time for him to retire, but when word of 
his intention reached the Emperor, Mr 
Imai was promptly made a member of the 
house of peers (senator) for life. 

Cause of Senator Imai setting out as a 
silk suitor was Depression in the silk in- 


40 


dustry. In 1923 (after the Japanese earth- 
quake) silk touched a high of $10.20 a 
pound. From then till 1930 it remained 
mostly in the $5-$7 range, but Depression 
put it on the skids. In the winter of 1931 
when silk fell to $1.91 a pound Japan 
went off gold—but silk prices still went 
down. In June 1932 they touched $1.21. 

Last March silk was selling at $1.10. 
U. S. silk mills were operating at only 
about 55% of normal. Then came threat 
of inflation. The silk mills bought and 
manufactured hastily. In June silk prices 
mounted to $2.25. It looked as if Mr. 
Imai’s industry would soon be back on its 
feet, but public purchasing did not keep 
pace. Silk prices flopped to $1.70. 

Well aware that silk could make a 
permanent comeback only by regaining its 
market, spry Gosuke Imai as president of 
the Japan Filatures Association decided to 
forget his years, to woo America in the 
name of silk. With seven feliow ambassa- 
dors he landed at San Francisco four 
weeks ago. All were clad from head to 
foot in silk—silk suits, silk shirts, silk 
shorts, silk socks, silk everything save 
shoes. Their chief object was to persuade 
U.S. males to wear suits of heavy silk, 
ribbed weaves, diagonals, failles (which 
at present prices could be made for $40 to 
$50 apiece), thereby to open a new mar- 
ket for Japan silk. 

Untired by his activities in Chicago, 
Senator Imai then led his compatriots to 
the Waldorf-Astoria in Manhattan, pre- 
pared to hobnob with his great customers, 
Paolino Gerli, Emil J. Stehli, Ward 
Cheney, E. Irving Hanson (Mallinson 
silks), Paul C. Debry (Duplan silks) and 
many another. 
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Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses; Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los’ Angeles 
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Coughlin on Detroit e¢ al. 


Henry Ford, Herbert Hoover, President 
Senator James 
banks’ officials, the Depression and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan have all, individually and in 






















SENATOR GOSUKE E KATAKURA 


paradoxical combinations, 
28 et ante). 


Last week De- 
troit was amazed to hear that a hi a hi 





Back of a large part of the gasoline that is sold today is 
the super-service of ALLEGHENY Seamless Tubing in 
the modern refinery that produced it. ALLEGHENY 
Alloy Seamless Tubing not only withstands tremendous 
cracking still pressures at high temperatures but also 

ALLEGHENY resists the attacks of highly corrosive sulphurous acids 

PRODUCTS and fumes attendant to modern gasoline manufacture. 
SHEETS: For Automobile The resulting economy is better gasoline at lower pump 
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successful 18th Century London stock. 
broker whose father was a Dutch Jew was 
really responsible. 

“The banks . . . were wrecked by the 
philosophy that money in the hands of 
the masses was a menace,” shouted De- 
troit’s spell-binding radio priest, Father 
Charles Edward Coughlin, testifying be- 
fore Judge Harry B. Keidan, the one-man 
grand jury. “These white-carnation bank- 


ers and stockmarket gamblers were not to 
blame. They had been brought up in the 


school of Ricardo* and John Stuart Mill 
and more latterly, Mr. Herbert Hoover,” 


Father Coughlin was putting on a one- 


man show for the one-man jury. Much 
to the delight of a hot pack of Detroiters 


wko squeezed into the courtroom, he 
thumped, ranted and deplored for two full 
days. He discoursed at length on the sub- 
ject of gold; he sketched the history of 


money; he traced the origins of the War: 


he debated Karl Marx with Michigan’s At- 
torney General O’Brien, boomed for In- 
flation, attacked Alfred Emanuel Smith, 
defended President Roosevelt and Pope 
Leo XIII. Occasionally he touched on 
Detroit banking. Dicta of Father Cough- 


lin: 
“The United States is no Jesus Christ 


It cannot go down into a graveyard and 


raise a stinking Lazarus. God Almight 
could not raise the First National | Bank 


“It is not a crime but an honor to bea 
capitalist. There is nothing un-Christian 


about it.” 


Father Coughlin’s bitterest vitriol was 
reserved for Edward Douglas Stair, for- 


mer president of Detroit Bankers Co., on 


of the two holding companies—‘“Detroi 


Looters’ Co.” to Father Coughlin. Als 


publisher of the Free Press, Mr. Stair 
directs a running editorial barrage agains 
Father Coughlin. “Insull was a piker to 


E. D. Stair,” yelled the priest of th 
Shrine of the Little Flower, who in Oct 


ber will resume his Sunday broadcasts over 
27 stations, and who plans to expand hi: 


/ 


“Children’s Hour” to seven stations. 


Father Coughlin hurled charge after 
charge of corruption, deceit and deliber- 
ate falsifying of books at the officials 0! 


the defunct banks. Furthermore, he 
fumed, it was doubtful if three of then 


would escape Federal indictment—Banker 


Publisher Stair, former Chairman Wilso! 
W. Mills of First National (“a broken- 
down lawyer who sw apped ~ professio! 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt”) and Peter J 
Monaghan, a director of Detroit Bankers 
and its attorney. Special U. S. Assistant 
Attorney General Pratt, who is also prob- 
ing the Detroit situation, slyly observed 
“Father Coughlin must know more abou! 
it than I do.” 


New Agencies in Old 


Two young advertising men last week 
merged their businesses. Result of th 
merger was not just another advertising 
agency belonging to two young men but 
one of the twelve biggest advertising age! 
cies in the U. S. 

Part I was Geyer Co. of Dayton ane 


*Stockbroker David Ricardo retired from the 
London Stock Exchange in 1797 with a fat for 
tune, devoted himself to economics, wrote Essi 
on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn om th 
Profits of Stock, is chiefly famed for tr ansmittins 
Adam Smith’s laissez faire philosophy to J®° 
Stuart Mill. 
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Manhattan, founded in 1912 by the late 
C. J. Geyer, business manager of the 
Dayton He rald. His son, Bertram Birch 
Geyer, 42, had built up the agency into a 
large and profitable business. Young Mr. 
Geyer is a great and good friend of 
Charles Franklin Kettering, General Mo- 
tors’ research chief. Cornerstone of the 
Geyer business has been several big ac- 
counts of General Motors, including 
Delco, Inland Manufacturing and Frigid- 
aire, with its $5,000,000 annual appropria- 
tion. Well did Geyer Co. earn General 
Motors’ patronage for it has handled Frig- 
idaire’s account during the years that Frig- 
idaire sales reached the 2,500,000 mark— 
1,000,000 more than any other refrigera- 
tor. 


Part II was Paul Cornell Co. of Man- 


hattan,* founded by Mr. Cornell when he 
set up in business on his own account in 


1926. Paul Lincoln Cornell, 37, was one 


of eleven children of a poor Methodist 
minister in Fond du Lac, Wis. He 
worked for B. F. Goodrich Co., went to 
War, got into advertising. One product of 
his War service is that he is already anon- 


ymously preserved for posterity in mar- 
le; as the central figure of New York's 
memorial to its 1o7th Regiment, he 
charges gallantly into Fifth Avenue at 
f6th Street. No believer in testimonials 
ind the gaudier forms of advertising, he 
huilt up his agency by hard work, has de- 
voted himself particularly to economic 
problems. One of his schemes made head- 
lines fortnight ago when he proposed that, 
io stimulate business, all employers give 
their employes a week’s pay in advance on 
condition that it all be spent the first week. 
Suiting example to precept he gave his 
wn employes a week’s advance to be re- 
wid without interest in 20 equal instal- 
ments out of their pay (which he at the 
ame time increased 10%). 


The new agency will continue to operate 

Geyer Co. in Dayton, will be Geyer- 
Comell in Manhattan. Besides Frigid- 
tie its accounts include National Cash 
Register, Oneida Community Ltd., Hook- 
ss Fastener (zippers), Crowell Publish- 
ig Co., Tetley’s Tea, Waco Aircraft, Sa- 
wlio, Hanan shoes, Eaton Papes, Richfield 
il Co. of New York. 


Many an advertiser has kicked out his 
wency, but few agencies have ever kicked 
“) a good advertiser. Nonetheless, N. 

V. Ayer & Son, Inc. “B. A. I. S. 1869,’’+ 
utional agency with headquarters in Phil- 
delphia, last week pointedly dropped the 
count of Canada Dry Ginger Ale. Wil- 
td Washington Fry, Ayer son-in-law 
tesident of the firm, is a Baptist Y. M. 

A. man, ardent Prohibitionist. He bore 

ith Canada Dry so long as its ads went 

vfurther than to picture suggestively the 
tk of a gin bottle lying beside bottles of 

‘Ssparkling beverages. Unreconciled to 
Npeal, Mr. Fry on learning that Canada 
“Y would soon be selling beer and whis- 
‘Y, Insisted that N. W. Ayer should drop 
¢ account. 


— 








Pil Which Elliott Roosevelt worked until last 
mk, then resigned, embarrassed by the ac- 
‘MS which political favor-seekers showered on 






Says the ag zency’s yp imcange “Keeping Ever- 
ingly At It Brings Success. A. I. S. 1869.” 
lS. means Been At It Sane. 
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helped by Mutual Savings 








ee outgo downto Association of Mutual Casualty 
budget figures isn’t easy, for © Companies, through economy in 
corporations or individuals. operation, care in selecting risks 

Mutual casualty insurance has and helping policyholders avoid 
helped because mutual companies, — unnecessary accidents, have saved 
year after year, have returned sub- and returned to policyholders in 
stantial dividends to policyhold- dividends over $107,000,000 in 
ers—effecting a reduction in the _ the ten years since 1922; a total of 


net cost of protection. $25,008,470 for 1931 and ’32. 
Over a million car owners bene- These selected, sound mutual 


fited by mutual savings 
in 1932—also hundreds 
of thousands of employ- 


organizations offer the 
utmost in protection and 
service to any buyer of 








ers on their workmen’s 

compensation insurance, 

among them many of the Write today for a list 

leading corporations in... of Association companies 
This Seal identifies a mem- 

the country. bercompanyof The National and anoutline of the advan- 

The 23 member com-  4ssvetes of MemelCoe = tages of this oldest form 


ualty Companies and the 


panies of the National American Mutual Alliance. Of insurance protection. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident +» automobile (all forms) + burglary 
and theft + fidelity « liability (all forms) + plate glass + property damage « workmen’s compensation 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET-------------:; 


National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 

230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me, with no obligation, a list of the Association compa- 
nies and an outline of the benefits they offer the policyholder. 


casualty insurance, small 
or large. 
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Prospectus may be obtained 
upon request to Administrative 
and Research Corporation, 
15 Exchange PI., Jersey City, N. J. 
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M.C. Bouvier & Co. 


| M. C. BOUVIER | 

| Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 __| 
R. A. COYKENDALL J. G. BISHOP 

20 Broad St. New York 


FORK UNION 


AcADEMY 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. 
Able faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower 
School for small boys in new separate building. 
Housemother. R. O. T. Fireproof buildings. Inside 
swimming pool. All _§ athletics Best health record. 
Catalog 35th year. Dr. J. J. Wicker, Pres., Col. N. J. 
Perkins, H. M. Box T, Fork Union, Virginia. 












Last week Mr. Fry told the world his 
reasons: 1) that he believed the liquor 
business would divert an important share 
of America’s mass purchasing power from 
the ‘essential commodities”; 2) that he 
did not wish to class his other clients with 
the liquor business. Said he: 


“The moral questions in repeal can be 
left out entirely but from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint, we still cannot see a very 
happy result in the return of liquor. The 
liquor business has not changed. When 
the 36th State has been lined up, it will 
be run by the same old crowd in the same 
old way.” 

Canada Dry will be at no loss for an ad- 
vertising agency. Many a firm would be 
glad to get its business because of liquor, 
but Canada Dry’s advertising will be han- 
dled by one of N. W. Ayer’s former part- 
ners, James M. Mathes. He was one of 
the backers who helped Parry D. Saylor, 
president of Canada Dry, to found that 
company in 1923, has been one of its di- 
rectors, has planned its advertising ever 
since. No Dry like president Fry, Mr. 
Mathes broke with N. W. Ayer last March, 
recently announced formation of his own 
agency. 





° 





Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

William G. Mather, Cleveland tycoon, 
president of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
(miner of iron ore in Minnesota and 
Michigan, operator of a fleet of 20 Great 
Lakes freighters, manufacturer of charcoal 
and wood chemicals), last week retired 
from active management of the company 
which was given him in 1891 by his father, 
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New York 


Capital Funds in excess of $50,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 








the founder. Elected to the newly created 
post of chairman, he was succeeded as 
president by Edward B. Greene, chair. 
man of the executive committee of Cleve- 
land Trust Co. 

Fortune Peter Ryan, 23, son of Allan 
A. Ryan who in 1920 cornered Stutz Mo.- 
tors stock, and grandson of the late famed 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, financier, bought 
a seat on the New York Curb Exchange. 

Alfred E. Smith accepted chairmanship 
of a board of directors which included 
Clendenin J. Ryan Jr. & Allan A. Ryan 
Jr. (cousin and brother of Fortune Peter 
Ryan), John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, 
Howard G. Cushing, Major Talbot 0, 
Freeman, A. Newbold Morris, Walter 
S. Mack Jr. and other socialite young 
businessmen. They formed Federal Broad- 
casting Corp. to operate station WMCA 
in New York City, hoped to form a chain 
of eleven stations extending as far west 
as St. Louis. President of the company is 
John T. Adams, former associate of 
Donald Flamm, owner of the station. Ob- 
ject: to make a good thing out of the 
boom in radio advertising expected to 
follow Recovery. 


Se 








Self-Conscious Liberal 

In the American Spectator appeared an 
autobiographical article called “Why I 
Changed,” by James H. R. Cromwell, one- 
time millionaire socialite. Cromwell is the 
step-son of Edward Townsend Stotesbury, 
head of J. P. Morgan’s Philadelphia affii- 
ate, Drexel & Co. He married the daugh- 
ter of Motorman Horace E. Dodge, en- 
tered Drexel & Co., but quickly deter- 
mined to head his own business like his 
step-father and father-in-law. 

“T grew weary of being a clerk and 
counting nickels and dimes. I wanted to 
deal in millions like my two idols. | 
wanted to go into business for myself. I 
wanted to be my own boss and make 
millions.” When Motorman Dodge died, 
Cromwell organized a company to finance 
retail sales of Dodge automobiles. The 
company had a turn-over of $30,000,000 
in three years, was sold at a profit after 
James Cromwell persuaded the widows ot 
the two Dodge brothers to dispose of the 
automobile company to Chrysler for 
$160,c00,000—biggest cash sale in Wall 
Street history. “I was only 27 years old 
I was as conceited as Alexander and, like 
him, craved new worlds to conquer.” 

In the Florida land boom of 1926 he or- 
ganized the “American-British improve- 
ment Corp.,” planned to build a city 
called “Floranada” on 3,600 Florida acres 
Collapse of the boom wiped out his own 
fortune and millions loaned by his family. 
“T discovered that a diamond-encruste¢ 
golden spoon can become an instrument 0! 
torture—when it stirs the bitter tea 0! 
failure.” 

“When the Arabian Nights year of 1929 
was making millionaires out of boot- 
blacks, I had lost my reputation, my wile. 
my child, my home and my fortune and 
was skating on the thin edge of persona! 
bankruptcy. All I had left was my 
mother.” In a book called The Voice 0! 
Young America, he attacked U. S. business 
methods, advocated a better distribution 
of wealth. “It’s the same old story. - - : 
myself had lain with trouble. That 1s why 
I changed.” 
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Rhodes to Glory 

Ceci. RHopes—Sarah Gertrude Millin 
—Harper ($3.75). 

When a friend asked Cecil John Rhodes 
how long he expected to be remembered, 
he replied, ““I give myself 4,000 years.” 
Thirty-one of his self-allotted years have 
gone, and Rhodes is already a colossus- 
like myth. Authoress Millin’s biography 
restores some of the edges to his human 
outline; she leaves his image something 
more than lifesize, but strips the marble 
pediment and shows clay feet. 

Tuberculous son of a wealthy English 
parson, Cecil Rhodes went to South Af- 
rica at 16 in search of health. Three years 
later he went home, to Oxford, but his 
lungs sent him back again. Later he 








THE LATE CECIL JOHN RHODES 


He gave himself 4,000 years. 


ed to say that he left England not so 
much for love of adventure or on account 
{his health, as “because he could no 
mger stand the eternal cold mutton.” 
diamonds had just been discovered at 
Kimberley (1870). Rhodes got in on the 
tound floor, was soon making £100 a 
eek. At 27 he founded de Beers Mining 
0, soon had control of practically all 
‘uth Africa’s diamond fields—go% of the 
old’s diamonds. He entered the South 
ican Parliament, and nine years later 
ts Prime Minister of the Cape Colony. 
ty bribery, intrigue, diplomacy, persua- 
‘on, force he worked to bring about a 
ited South Africa. Like most men of 
«tion a mixture of cynic and sentimental- 
‘t,he made no bones of his tricky actions 
‘ut could not bear to have his ambition 
ought sordid. 

Rabid imperialist, Rhodes once sneered 
t British policy as “philanthropy—plus 
vc. Sometimes called a coward, Rhodes 
uted himself like a brave man when the 
etabele ran amuck and were proving 
(stly to subdue. Unarmed, with a few 
‘ompanions, Rhodes went among the 
\etabele warriors, persuaded the chiefs to 
it their grievances and lay down their 
‘ms, Only big mistake of Rhodes’s ca- 


reer, which cost him the loyalty of many 
a South African, was the Jameson Raid 
into the Transvaal, which it was hoped 
would finish President (“(Oom Paul’) Kru- 
ger and his Boers, bring the Transvaal 
into Rhodes’s hands. Instead, the raid 
was made prematurely, and against 
Rhodes’s last minute instructions. Kru- 
ger’s Boers made short work of the raid- 
ers, and Rhodes, head of a neighboring and 
nominally friendly state, was almost uni- 
versally discredited. Though he lived to 
within a few months of the end of the en- 
suing Boer War, Authoress Millin says 
Rhodes had no finger in its bringing about, 
never believed it could actually happen. 
What the U. S. principally remembers 
Rhodes for is the Rhodes Scholarships at 
Oxford—founded in the pathetic belief 
that they would cement the bonds of Em- 
pire, bring back the strayed U. S. colonies 
to England’s spiritual fold, encourage 
transatlantic handshaking generally. Rea- 
son why there are so many U. S. Rhodes 
Scholarships, says Biographer Millin: he 
thought there were still only the original 
13 States in the U. S., assigned two to each 
(in 1929 modified by Parliament to twelve 
from each of eight U. S. districts). 
Rhodes never married. Knowing that 
he would die young (when he was 20, a 
doctor gave him six months to live) he 
was apparently in too much of a hurry for 
domesticity. “Everything in the world is 
too short. Life and fame and achieve- 
ment, everything is too short. 
From the cradle to the grave, what is it? 
Three days at the seaside.” His dying 
words, according to legend, were: ‘So 
much to do, so little done.” But candid 
Biographer Millin is more interested in 
fact than in legend. In fact, says she, 
Rhodes’s last words were, ‘““Turn me over, 


Jack.” 


Gambler as Hero 


Dark HAzarp—W. R. Burnett—Har per 
($2.50). 

U. S. readers do not always agree with 
U.S. critics. Though critics rate Author 
William Riley Burnett a little higher than 
the Satevepost high-school of fiction, they 
have not given him much of a hand. But 
readers, 90% of whom want entertain- 
ment first & last, like his books, find it 
hard to lay down a Burnett story once 
they have picked it up. Story-teller pure 
& simple, Burnett is no axe-grinder, has 
no bees in his bonnet, unleashes no worry- 
ing moral. Not yet nominated for the 
Hall of Fame, he has thrice been given the 
accolade of the book clubs. Dark Hazard, 
his sixth novel, is the September Book-of- 
the-Month Club choice. 

Jim Turner had been a denizen of the 
race tracks, he had once even owned a 
string of horses himself. But he had said 
good-by to all that when he married Marg, 
a small-town Ohio girl of sterner anteced- 
ents and conventions than his own. He 
told himself he was glad to have a $25-a- 
week job as night clerk in a shabby Chi- 
cago hotel, glad to be a respectable mar- 
ried wage-earner. But when he got in a 
fracas with Gambler Bright from which 
he emerged with a better-paid job at a 
dog-racing track in California, Jim thought 


much better of the future. Marg was 
anxious, though she tried not to show it. 
Sure enough, back among his own kith, 
Jim drifted into his old ways. At first 
contemptuous of dog-racing, Jim soon 
caught the fever. One dog in particular 
struck his fancy—a black greyhound 
named Dark Hazard. Jim itched to own 
it, but the claiming price was $5,000. 
One night Jim made a big killing at rou- 
lette, went to sleep thinking that next day 
he would buy Dark Hazard. 

But next day he found Marg had gone 
back to Ohio, taking all but a few hun- 
dred dollars of his winnings. Three years 
later Jim joined her. They made a rec- 
onciliation of sorts, and Jim settled down 
again, this time to a job at a newsstand 
Then one day he saw Dark Hazard again. 
saved him from being destroyed by a 
vet, brought him home. Marg, who had 
been getting more respectable with age, 














WILtiAm RILEY BURNETT 


He gives the dog-track to literature. 


finally told him she was going to divorce 
him, marry the smalltown man she should 
have married in the first place. Jim and 
Dark Hazard, both middle-aged now, set 
off together to seek their further fortune. 

The Author. William Riley Burnett, 
never signs his full name or parts it in the 
middle. Though he says, “I do not con- 
sider writing work, but pleasure,” he is no 
slap-dash writer and blue-pencils his copy 
ruthlessly. He rewrote one of his novels 
The Giant Swing, three times in ten years, 
cut it 20,000 words. Before he published 
his first novel he had laid away in a trunk 
the mss of five novels, 100 short stories 
a play. He cares for no criticism but his 
wife’s. He writes with tremendous speed, 
at night, on black coffee. Though he looks 
fat and middle-aged he is really fat and 
young (33). A rapacious reader, he also 
likes music and dogs: his wire haired fox- 
terriers have won blue ribbons; lately he 
has gone in for greyhounds, which ac- 
counts for his giving the dog-track to lit- 
erature. War Cry, his prize, holds a world’s 
record (one-turn quarter-mile—z22¢4 sec.) 
runs—like his hero’s hero-dog—at a claim- 
ing price of $5,000. 

Other books: Little Caesar, Iron Man, 
Saint Johnson. 
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Denver Desperado 

Tue Great I Am—Lewis Graham— 
Macaulay ($2). 

The many enemies of the late notorious 
Frederick Gilmer Bonfils, owner-publisher 
of the Denver Post, said that he wore his 
yellow journalism with a difference—as 
protective coloration over an armor of 
blackmail. Few men have received such 
audibly frank obituaries. Last week Den- 
verites were forcibly reminded of the “Old 
Dragon of Champa Street” when news- 
boys, billboards, burgees, street ballyhoos 
and all the paraphernalia of a high-pres- 
sure sales campaign launched The Great I 
Am, a thinly-veiled story of Publisher 
Bonfils’ rackety career. 

Author “Lewis Graham” (Lou Gold- 
berg) tells his gaudy tale in gaudy journal- 

se; his book is not written for the ages 

but for Hollywood. Knowing Denverites 
may amuse themselves in sorting fact 
from fancy; others who enjoy cinema pre- 
views or who like their scandal freshly 
killed and not too well-done, should relish 
The Great I Am. 

Garr Fallson headed west for Prairie 
City and his career. He was making good 
money there, booming worthless real es- 
tate and running a crooked lottery until 
his partners, whom he had tried to cheat, 
exposed him. He moved on, established 
himself in Mineral City, and bought a 
moribund newspaper, The Chronicle. 
Garr took to yellow journalism like a rat 
to a sewer. By sensational news stories, 
circulation-forcing dodges, in a month he 
had quintupled the Chronicle’s circulation. 
He tried to drive the competing paper off 


TIME 


the streets by bribing or terrorizing the 
newsdealers. He reprinted every want-ad 
in his rival’s columns, then claimed the 
largest want-ad section in the city. His re- 
porters got him the scandalous facts on the 
city’s key men, then he got the key men. 

In five years he had cleaned up a 
million dollars. 

Garr had his ups & downs, of course. 
Once or twice he was outbluffed. A race- 
track owner who had threatened to shoot 
Garr if his name was ever mentioned in the 
Chronicle started to act on his threat, 
camped in an office across the street with 
a rifle in his lap, waiting for Garr to ap- 
pear. Warned in time, Garr sneaked in a 
back entrance. Day after day the patient 
rifleman waited. After a week’s slinking 
Garr, worried lest the story of his plight 
leak out and raise a laugh at his expense, 
called off his ambusher by printing an 
apology. When Carrie Watson, his mistress 
but a madam in her own right, bore him a 
son whom she refused to surrender, they 
parted coldly. Garr balanced their ac- 
count when she died of an overdose of 
laudanum and the Chronicle announced: 
CARRIE WATSON COLLECTS WAGES 
OF SIN—CRIME NEVER PAYS. An 
enraged mob once wrecked the Chronicle’s 
plant; at 10:30 next morning the Chron- 
icle was on the street, with a full story 
and pictures, 


Garr himself lived to a prematurely 
ripe age, died the owner of $40,000,000, 
the biggest newspaper west of the Missis- 
sippi, a reputation so sinister that it made 
men hold their noses but pretend they 
were simply using their handkerchiefs. 


Your Car Needs 


SIMONIZ 


TO. KEEP 


IT BEAUTIFUL 


Spinster 


The world over motorists say, ‘‘Simoniz is the 


MOTORISTS WISE « SIMONIZ 


greatest product ever made for maintaining a 
car’s beauty.”’ There’s nothing like it. Simoniz 
protects the finish in all weather—makes it last 
longer—keeps the colors from fading. 
Anyonecan Simonizhiscar. It’s easier, quicker, 
safer and so much more economical. If your car is 
dull, clean the finish with the wonderful Simoniz 
Kleener and then apply Simoniz. Simoniz 
Kleener restores the original lustre in a jiffy 
without any hard rubbing. _— 
Simoniz takes only a few VE oY 
moments to apply and gives pay, 
lasting beauty. Always 
Simoniz a new car. 
It paysto insist 
on Simoniz and 
Simoniz Kleener. 
At hardware and 
auto accessory 
storeseverywhere. 
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Miss BrsHop—Bess Streeter Aldrich— 
Appleton-Century ($2). 

Ella Bishop was a charter member of 
Midwestern College. In those dim Vic. 
torian undergraduate days she was the 
most popular member of a daringly co- 
educational experiment. And after her 
four bright college years an admiring 
faculty invited her to join them as teacher 
of grammar. Ella took her job very seri- 
ously, even in off-hours. Then love came 
to Ella; his name was Delbert. But a kit- 
teny young cousin snatched Delbert away 
by seducing him. Ella put away her wed- 
ding dress and stood by for further trouble, 
It came: Death took Delbert and his kit- 
tenish wife, leaving Ella with her rival’s 
baby. She called the baby Hope, brought 
her up as her niece. 


Meantime Midwestern was growing 
older and bigger; Ella, now Miss Bishop 
and a campus landmark, grew with it 
Love came once more, in the shape of a 
middle-aged professor, but he had a wife 
Miss Bishop’s mother went crazy, rocked 
back & forth in her room for nine years 
The professor’s unwanted wife died; o1 
his way to Miss Bishop he was killed in 
an accident. Miss Bishop’s salary was cut 
her savings went down the drain when her 
bank failed. But when cheering alumni 
gave her a testimonial dinner all Miss 
Bishop’s unshed tears became a rosary. 

Such a résumé hardly does Miss Bishop 
justice. The late great Thomas Hardy also 
piled coincidences and hounded his hero- 
ines relentlessly. No Hardy, but a popular 
novelist with a popular novelist’s faults 
and virtues, Authoress Aldrich writes with 
feminine gusto, human warmth, 
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Auntly Sentiment 

OLD-FASHIONED Tates—Zona Gale— 
Appleton- Century ($2.50). 

Men may improve with the years, but 
most writers, after they have passed mi¢- 
dle age, do not. The transformation o/ 
generous talents into sere opinionatednes: § 
is a recurrent phenomenon each generatio! 
recognizes, but only in its predecessors 
Authoress Gale, no ten-talent writer, stil 
possesses the tenderness of her youth, but 
it has grown a little mushy, auntly senti- 
mental. Practice makes pat and Author- 
ess Gale knows better than ever how to put 
her gentle, everyday stories together 
Some of them: 

When it came to a showdown, Mardi 
found that Mother knew best: marnec 
love was better than clandestine. 

Waldo and Stephen were enemies, bet 
when Stephen’s little girl was lost int 
storm and Waldo found her. ‘ 

Old Martin and his wife had faced a lot 
of things together, finally the poor-houst: 
when they found the y were to be separate’ 
they promised they would signal eat! 
other with their lights, and were told i 
was against the rules. 

Old Miss Mintern had enough money (0 
pay for a gigolo; her enameled gayety 
cracked when she saw her old beau agai! 
but not for long. 

His whole family were down on Mr. oe 
daman for the unnoticing way he treate 
his wife; his near-bankruptcy showed he: 
she was not forgotten. 
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Mobiloi 


jacus LAUREL & HARDY Sersickees 


produced by Hal Roach Studios 


“OIL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL” 








| HARDY: “Our antique conveyance » LAUREL: “You thought to econo- HARDY: “Let the crankcase be 
gives signs of protest against going mize, eh? Observe menow—prostrate!” flushed of its evil contents.” 
further, my dear Laurel.” HARDY: “Indeed, I erred. But maybe LAUREL: “Never more shall our 
LAUREL: “Since you patronized that a promise of Mobiloil at the next fill- bank-roll be threatened by loud clam- 
barrel of Cheapo Oil, I have sensed a ing station will hearten our steed.” ors for repairs. From now on- it’s 


paucity of power.” Mobiloil for us!” 







Why Mobiloil costs less than ordinary oil 
Your car may not be old enough to act in a comedy—but don’t 
let it act in the tragedy of high oil bills and shortened car life! 
Mobiloil for a year will actually cost you less, because it is 
double-range. It stands up at all speeds — fast or slow. You use 
less oil. And because you get full protection at all speeds, your 


car lasts longer! Change today to the world’s largest-selling oil! 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


CeORPORATI ON 


Se: 








BUICK GIVES 


Refinement Evident in Every Detail 


MORE AND BETTER MILES 


.- - . in Desert Heat—at Sub-Zero—under All Driving Conditions 


{ty Ask any Buick owner why he prefers 


Buick to other cars, and he will em- 
phasize Buick’s changeless dependabil- 
ity. Neither desert heat nor sub-zero 
weather, rough mountain trail nor smooth highway, 
affects Buick’s ability to give more and better miles. How 
satisfying it is to the owner of a Buick Eight to know 
that the same fine performance which he enjoys today 
will be undiminished after many thousands of miles. 


How gratifying to realize that all of these miles will be 
better miles, due to the superior qualities of the Buick 
chassis and Buick’s Body by Fisher, with the Fisher Ven- 
tilation System. Make sure of having this finer, longer, 
more economical service, by ordering your Buick now! 


The twenty new Buick models are offered at moderate prices on con- 
venient G. M. A. C. terms. They have Bodies by Fisher, Valve-in-Head 
Straight Eight Engines,and the Fisher Ventilation System, Individually 
Controlled. When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them. 


VISIT THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, CENTURY OF PROGRESS * BUICK IS A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


~ INN ow Se 


IN DESERT HEAT—Mr. Richard 
S. Milton, Glendale, Calif... . often 
drives his 1930 Buick into the Great 
American Desert, encountering temper- 
ature of 130 degrees... ‘Never any 
trouble from boiling orany othercause.” 


AT SUB-ZERO— Former Fire Chief 
Aug. Gerstung, Elizabeth, N. J... . 
“bucked one of greatest blizzards in 
New Jersey history with 1909 Buick, 
whileothertrafficwasstalled forhours” 
«+ Car still with Department today. 


IN POLICE SERVICE—Los Angeles 
Police Dept... . demanding speed, 
alertness, reliability, employs 53 new 
1933 Buicks to patrol the city day and 
night... Los Angeles police have 
chosen Buicks consistently since 1926. 


ALL DRIVING CONDITIONS= 
Atlantic Greyhound Lines, Charleston, 


W. Virginia... have operated $7 
Buick-powered buses 14 million miles 
during last three years .++ “Never 
any road delays with our Buick jobs. 
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